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THE BREAK-DOWN OF LEGISLATURES. 


in a great majority of the 
States assembled early in January. Most of 
them have already adjou.ned, and the record of 
those which are still in session is practically made 
up. There is a discouraging uniformity about the 
popular verdicts which are rendered. With only 
rare exceptions, the people are profoundly dissat- 
isfied with the work of their representatives. In 
some cases incompetency and inefficiency during 
the regular session have forced the calling of an 
extra session to transact absolutely essential busi- 
ness; in others weeks have been wasted in dead- 
locks over the choice of United States Senators, 


and in Oregon the entire session was thus wrecked ; 


in still other cases, and these the most numerous 


of all, the law-makers have passed many unwise, 
reckless, and mischievous measures, or have only 
been restrained from such action by earnest ex- 
pressions of public disapproval. 


It is not too much to say that there is a practical 


break-down of our legislative system. It has ceased 


to be a representative sysiem. Popular education 
is more general than ever before; the standard of 
public: morality is higher than it used to be; the 
present efficiency of men in private business was 
never approached in the past. Theoretically the 


men chosen to a Legislature represent the people. 


If the peopleare gaining in education, morality, and 
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Legislatures as they were originally conceived are 
breaking down because the representative charac- 
ter of their members has changed. They lave not 
ceased to represent somebody. They areas respon- 
sible now as they ever were in the past. But they 
represent a small organized element of the voters 
which is under the control of the ‘‘ machine,” and 
they are responsible to the boss of that machine. 
The founders of our system of government expect- 
ed that legislators would heed the wishes of those 
to whom they owed their seats. They do recog- 
nize that obligation still. The only difference is 
that a large proportion of the members now secure 
the nomination which results in their election 
from an “ organization” of a small number of the 
voters in one party. Knowing that the people had 
nothing to do with their choice, they feel that they 
owe allegiance only to the machine which gave 
them their seats. 

The best proof of this is the fact that in the rare 
cases where a Legislature makes a good record 
investigation always shows that it has been free 
from control by this intermediary body. The ver- 
dict of the Wisconsin press upon the session which 
recently closed at Madison is extremely favorable. 
The general opinion of those who have watched 
the proceedings closely is that the majority of the 
members manifested a purpose to serve the people, 
showed a great respect for public sentiment, and 
acted in the interest of their constituents. This 
favorable judgment as to the record of the session 
is accompanied by the significant statement.in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel that ‘‘ there has been no Wis- 
consin Legislature more nearly free from bossism 
or one-man power.” 

The moral is plain. The break-down of Legisla- 
tures is due to a revolution in the responsibility of 
their members. The people have lost their old hold 
upon their representatives, and the machine has 
become the master. The experience of Wisconsin 
shows that a good Legislature can be secured when 
bossism is dispensed with. The only hope of relief 
is through the smashing of the machine wherever 
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government, But it is perfectly plain that a denial 
that the Paris tribunal affirmed the validity of the 
claim against us on account of the seizure of Brit- 
ish sealers is a mere quibble, and that any argu- 
ment that may be based upon that quibble is mere 


pettifogging. 


THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 


A TARIFF bill must be judged by its fitness to at- 
tain a special end. It may be framed with the 
purpose of decreasing revenue, of encouraging in- 
dustry, of protecting the farmer against competi- 
tion, or of obtaining more revenue. It may even 
accomplish two of these objects, the one directly, 
and the other by indirection. But the standard 
of judgment is supplied by the more important of 
the intentions. There can be no doubt that at the 
present juncture revenue is the leading object. 
The industries of the land are depressed, but so 
are the industries of every great manufacturing 
people. The farmers of the United States have 
passed through a series of very trying years, but 
they have of late enjoyed better returns, and 
have the promise of even greater prosperity in 
the near future. The railroads have suffered in 
full sympathy with industry and agriculture, but 
out of their defaulis and failures will come a 
stronger system, competent to withstand greater 
stress and more severe depression. There is no 
branch of manufacture that can be more than tem- 
porarily stimulated by an increased tariff, and 
there are many branches that are reaching out for 
foreign markets, at last able to compete successful- 
ly with their European competitors. Protection 
from imported manufactures cannot bring any but 
a limited prosperity, for the people of the United 
States are more independent of foreign supplies 
than they ever have been, and what they import 
forms a very small part of their total consumption. © 

The DinG.ey bill erred in making protection the 
main object of any tariff legislation. The Senate 
bill is a more intelligent measure because it rec- 
ognizes revenue as the principal end. It contains 


4q 3 efficiency, the men whom they elect to make laws ~ it exists. 
— for them should reflect this improvement. Yet 

. there is general agreement throughout the country 
qi that legislators were never before so careless in the | 
3 | framing of laws, so ignorant as to the fundamental 


some purely revenue duties. From sugar, tea, to- 
bacco, beer, and raw wool additional revenue to the 
amount of $35,000,000 can be obtained in a year 
of ordinary business activity, without materially 
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principles of government, so open to corrupt influ- 
ences. 


So utterly unrepresentative have Legislatures 


in many States become that they pass bills which 
are plainly opposed to the interests of their con- 
stituents, or are only deterred by the most ener- 
getic demonstrations on the part of the people. 
The new Constitution of New York requires every 
bill affecting any city to be submitted to the Mayor | 


of that city after its passage at Albany, for his ap- 
proval or disapproval. If he objects to its enact- 
ment, the Legislature may still pass it again, and 
if the Governor shall sign, it may become a law; 
but the plain intention of the constitutional provi- 
sion is to furnish official evidence of local senti- 
ment on the subject, with the expectation that such 
expression will be decisive. Nevertheless, the last 
Legislature in every case where a Mayor disap- 
proved its action passed the bill a second time, 
often with every expression of contempt for the 
opposing sentiment to which the Mayor had given 
voice. 

A controversy over street railway franchises in 
Chieago recently came to a head in the Illinois 
Legislature. There was no doubt whatever as to 
the feeling of the people most affected by the pro- 
posed legislation. It was made plain in every 
possible way—through the press, by public meet- 
ings, by statements sent to the capital. Chicago 
was as nearly unanimous as a great city ever 
can be in opposing a bill which would give the 
present street railway companies a monopoly of 
transportation privileges for fifty years. Yet the 
obnoxious bill was easily pushed through the Sen- 
ate, and was only halted in the House by the hold- 
ing of an impressive mass-meeting in Chicago, at 
which cool-headed speakers sternly rebuked those 
representatives who should be faithless to the in- 
terests of the people. 

What is the explanation of all this? Why do 
our legislators decline in intelligence, efficiency, and 
character as the standard of each of these qualities 
rises among the masses? Why has the relation 
of the law-maker to the general public under- 
gone so revolutionary a change that the ancient 
title “‘representative of the people” has become 
often an absurd misnomer? Why do we have to 
hold public meetings and to organize committees 
to visit State capitals while our Legislatures are in 
session to keep them from passing unwise, unjust, 


and corrupt measures, to which the great majority 


of the voters are opposed? 
The answer to all such questions, puzzling as 
they seem at first thought, is really very simple. 


A CORRESPONDENT takes the WEEKLY to task 
because in discussing the mission of Mr. Foster 
to London it observed that ‘‘Great Britain has in 
relation to this matter an outstanding claim against 
us, the validity of which the Paris tribunal af- 
firmed.” 

For the benefit of our correspondent, and of oth- 
er persons who may presumably be in the same 
condition of mind upon this subject, it may be 
worth while to rehearse again the facts upon which 
the statement of the WEEKLY was founded and by 
which it is justified. The tribunal decided in terms 

**that the United States had no right of protection 
or property in the fur-seals of Bering Sea outside 
the ordinary three-mile limit.” It followed that 
any measures of protection which had been taken 
to the detriment of foreign sealers beyond the 
three-mile limit had been wrongfully taken. The 
arbitrators, to quote Secretary GRESHAM’S commu- 
nication to the House of Representatives of De- 
cember 20, 1894, ‘‘ unanimously found that a num- 
ber of British sealing-vessels were seized in Bering 
‘Sea or warned therefrom by sealers of the United 
States on the days and at the places in the special 
finding mentioned, leaving for future determina- 
tion the questions as to the value of the said ves- 
sels, and the questions whether the vessels men- 
tioned in the schedule of the British case, or any 

_of them, were wholly or in part the actual prop- 
erty of the citizens of the United States.” 

It was upon this state of facts that the WEEKLY 
said, not that the tribunal affirmed the validity of 
all the individual claims set forth in the British 
schedule—for that it carefully refrained from say- 
ing—but that it affirmed ‘‘the validity of the Brit- 
ish claim against us.” It was upon this state of 
facts, and having in view the uncertainty whether 
a mixed commission would decide all the British 
claims to be valid, under the rule laid down by the 
tribunal, and also, doubtless, to save trouble and 
delay, and to get rid at once of this minor and pre- 
liminary question, which obstructed the considera- 
tion of the main question of the future protection 
of the seals, that Secretary GRESHAM offered the 
lump sum of $425,000 to the British government in 
full of all demands. It was upon this state of facts 
that Sir JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE accepted the offer, by 
reason, as he wrote, of ‘‘its assurance of prompt 
payment,” and “‘although the amount is much be- 


low the estimate of the compensation which might 


be awarded by a mixed commission.” 

After two years and a half ‘‘the assurance of 
prompt payment” has not been kept, thongh the 
failure is not that of the executive branch of our 


increasing the cost of living. To that extent the 
bill is a good one. 

It also marks a commendable change of policy. 
In going out of the customs for revenue the com- 
mittee which made the bill shows its appreciation 
of the danger of relying further on that branch of 
income for any notable and immediate increase. 
The tendency in the past has been to lay too heavy 
burdens on commerce, and when trade is depressed 
and imports moderate in amount, less revenue is 
yielded at a time when the need is the greatest. In 
taxing beer, and laying a duty on an article of gen- 
eral consumption, like tea, the true sources of rev- 
enue are tapped. Extreme protection, on the other 
hand, destroys revenue. * 

The Senate measure also recognizes the great 
change that has occurrec in economic conditions 
since 1890, and has sought to arrange the rates of 
duties accordingly. As a result, hundreds of Dine- 
LEY rates are cut down, and many of his proposed 
rates have been rejected as extreme. The retroac- 
tive clause, which created such a flurry among im- 
porters and cost them a good sum, is wiped out. 
The reciprocity clause of the House bill is rejected, 
and the treaty with Hawaii is to be abrogated. 
Liberal concessions are made in the free import of 
works of art and books printed in a foreign lan- 
guage. As a whole the bill is a great improve- 
ment upon that of the House. 

On the other hand, the bill contains features 
which deserve strong condemnation, the details of 
which will be noted as the measure is perfected. 


TRUSTWORTHY NEWS FROM CUBA. 


Mr. THomMas Ropinson Daw Ley, Jr., who is 
known to the readers of the WEEKLY through his 
narratives and pictures of scenes and occurrences 
in Cuba, fell into disfavor with the Spaniards last 
year, as will be remembered, and was shut up for 
some weeks in Morro Castle. When he was liber- 
ated, finding the time and circumstances inoppor- 
tune for further observations, he returned to New 
York. After a short period of rest and the renewal 
of his energies and equipment, he went back to 
Havana, and busied himself once more in acquiring 
such information about matters in Cuba as Ameri- 
cans would wish to share, and in making photo- 
graphs with which to illustrate his stories. Leaving 
Havana, he penetrated with a guide into the part of 
the island held by the insurgents and joined the 
force under General Gomez. Having seen all that 
was to be seen in that quarter, and used his camera 
freely, he returned to Havana, and thence to New 
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York, and has prepared a series of articles in which 
the results of his energetic labors are set forth. 
No information of equal value from Cuba has late- 
ly found its way into print. So far as the WEEK- 
LY knows, no other correspondent has been able to 
do what Mr. DAWLEY has done, or to bring back 
to New York information comparable in interest 
and value with what he has brought home. The 
first of his articles, telling of his search for General 
GOMEZ, appears, with accompanying pictures, in 
this week's issue. The succeeding articles, all il- 
lustrated by photographs made on the spot, will 
treat of insurgent camp life, of General Gomez, 
his dealings with his soldiers, and his methods of 
campaigning, describing how he fights the Span- 
iards, and what a battle in Cuba is like. Mr. 
DAWLEY tells also of the meeting between General 
GoMEZ and the negro general QUINTIN BANDERAS; 
he tells about the sources of the icone ae 
supply; describes the remarkable apparatus by 
which the insurgents administer their civil gov- 
ernment; and tells of the government workshops. 
The whole of the situation in Cuba Mr. DAWLEY 
has not, of course, been able to cover. General 
Garcia and his force he did not join. But what 
he has seen he knows, and his narrative, backed 
by the pictures that accompany it, carries the as- 
surance of authenticity on its face. It gives the 
WEEKLY special satisfaction to offer records of such 
exceptional value to the consideration of its readers. 


THE CHARACTER-INHERITANCE OF 
THE HELLENES. 


THE Hellenic nation of to-day is a curiously in- 
teresting survival of hereditary traits and tenden- 
cies. The ancient Greeks were divided into many 
governments, differing in form, and these various 
common wealths and principalities embodied many 
divergent characteristics in the peoples they con- 
trolled. In no modern sense did a Hellenic nation 
exist. But there were common elements of reli- 
gion, manners, and culture which made a distinct 
Hellenic civilization and built the base of a com- 
mon character, however varied in special traits. 
As time went on, this was more and more domi- 
nated by Athenian forces, both for defect and 
strength, especially after Athens took the lead in 
the permanent defeat of Persian invasion. 

During that immense period of decadence and 
dry-rot, ending in the chaos of Turkish rule, ex- 
tending over more than twelve centuries, which 
transformed the Greek into a political slave, whose 
only mutation was that of a change of masters, 
one might easily fancy that the essential character 
of the Greek would have changed. Yet, strange to 
say, just as his language is even closer to the clas- 
sic tongue than modern English is to the English 
of CHAUCER, so the Hellene, who has lately been 
fighting with the Turk and threatening to dethrone 
his King because victory has gone against him in 
the field, is the natural child of the old Athenian 
demos, which played such childish tricks with the 
oyster-shell. The same passionate patriotism, the 
same volatile wrath, the same impulsive and splen- 
did gallantry of temper, at times so recklessly cruel, 
which swayed the ancient Athenian, control the 
moods of the contemporary Greek, for Athens now 
gives tone to the whole of Hellenic life, as it did of 
old. And in political matters this is even a more 
patent fact than in other ways, for modern Athens 
is the capital of a Greek nation, the seat of the 
court and Boule, and in close touch with all the 
mainsprings of a national government. The enor- 
mous potential power of a Greek mob in affecting 
the currents of the most vital affairs is a force al- 
ways to be reckoned with. 

The popular outery against the dynasty of King 
GEORGE has been raised with great violence, and 
there seems to be a disposition to hold the King 
and Prince CONSTANTINE personally responsible for 
the disasters of the campaign. How far the Greek 
monarch knew the lack of preparedness in all mili- 
tary essentials, which has blighted success in the 
field, it is impossible to know. That he was loath 
to begin the struggle, and only put himself at the 
van of the wave of national enthusiasm because he 
knew that otherwise he would need at once to pack 
his trunks for Denmark, is now established be- 

‘ yond surmise. If he should be compelled to abdi- 
cate, because the Hellenes shall have been finally 
defeated, it will be the fruit of the same instability 
of temper which ostracized Aristides because peo- 
ple were tired of hearing him called “‘the Just,” 
and banished Themistocles, the creator of Greek 
naval power, which saved Greece at Salamis. 

The Hellene is the Frenchman of the East. It 


is to be hoped that the Jacobin will not sway Ath- 
ens in the final political outcome as he lorded it 
over Paris and France in the revolution of 1793. 
Not that ‘‘a reign of terror” could possibly be an- 
ticipated, for all the predicates of national life are 
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essentially different. But it is easy to foresee that 
the blind rage and baffled patriotism of the Greeks 
might topple over the present dynasty, a short 
time since as well beloved of the people as any 
royal family in Europe. It would be another ex- 
ample of heredity of race temperament. 


INVITING A DELUGE. 


ADVICEs from Washington authorize the belief 
that the non-introduction of a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider and frame a plan 
of monetary reform for submission to Congress is 
not owing to any unwillingness of President 
McKINLEY to have such a measure brought for- 
ward, but to the questionable attitude of some of 
the Republican leaders in Congress itself. It is 
said that President MCKINLEY sincerely desires to 
address a special message to Congress recommend- 
ing the immediate adoption of such a measure, 
that the principal, if not the only considera- 
tion which holds him back is the apprehension 
that the present temper of the two Houses would 
make it alarmingly uncertain whether such a mea- 
sure would pass, and that a failure of it would 
leave matters in a condition much worse than that 
at present existing. That a failure of the mea- 
sure in Congress would have a disastrous effect is 
undoubtedly true. But that such a failure in Con- 
gress should be among the possibilities is hardly 
conceivable, if the Republicans in the national 
legislature are in a sane state of mind. 

The more sagacious among them cannot but 
have arrived at the conclusion by this time that 
since the Presidential election the affairs of the 
party in power have been managed with singu- 
lar improvidence. When last winter, during the 
short session of the late Congress, the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House invited manu- 
facturers and others interested in productive in- 
dustries to appear in Washington for a hearing, 
they ought to have known that such an invitation 
was equivalent to the opening before the whole 
country of a big grab-bag into which every one 
desiring to get an advantage through tariff legis- 
lation would be at liberty to thrust his hands. 
The effect was what the effect of similar hearings 
always has beeu—to create a rush of greed which 
would sweep irresistibly over the original inten- 
tions of the legislators, and produce a tariff far 
higher, far more irregular, far more regardless of 
the general interests of the country, than the legis- 
lators would ever have been tempted to make had 
they turned away instead of inviting the ruthless 
invasion of private cupidity. The ulterior effect 
will also be the same it always has been. The 
favored interests have had their hearing in the 
committee-rooms of Congress; the consumers, the 
great mass of the people, will have their hearing 
at the polls. : 

But however great this mistake was, far greater 
is the blunder which consists in delaying proper 
action on the monetary question. No sensible per- 
son will regard the sending out of those amiable 
gentlemen in search of international bimetallism 
as a step in that line. Could not that aimless mis- 
sionary venture be looked upon as a mere perfunc- 
tory compliance with the words of the Republican 
platform, it would appear as a mockery of the ef- 
forts and hopes of those who in the late Presidential 
campaign honestly fought for sound money. The 
failure to do apything serious during all these 
months, after a victory won by a combination of 
forces formed on this very ground, has not only a 
pungent flavor of faithlessness about it, but, if much 
longer continued, it will gravely imperil the possi- 
bility of doing anything valuable in the future, and 
thus doom the party in power to merited disgrace 
and defeat. It cannot be too often repeated that 
those Republicans who think that a mere raising of 
tariff rates will be sufficient to restore to this coun- 
try its business enterprise and prosperity are egre- 
giously mistaken—not as if the American people 
could not prosper under a higher tariff, for they 
have in the past actually prospered more or less 
under any sort of tariff—but because they cannot 
have real and enduring prosperity, whatever their 
tariff, so long as that confidence which is necessary 
for the expausion of business enterprise is prevent- 
ed from reviving by that threatening condition of 
our monetary system which of late years has so 
grievously distressed us. 

There is much less of that confidence now than 
there was immediately after the late Presidential 
election. Whoever wishes to satisfy himself of 
this fact need only listen to the reasoning of those 
who have capital to put into busyess ventures, 
and who, under more reassuring circumstances, 
would be willing and even eager todo so. Abroad 
as well as at home the feeling and the talk are the 
same. Immediately after the election everybody 
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was inclined to think that the movement for free 
coinage and repudiation had received its death- 
blow, that the American people had successfully 
stood the crucial test of their honesty and good 
sense,and that the party raised to power would 
instantly take up the problem of currency reform 
with intelligence and fidelity. The conduct of the 
Republicans in Congress last winter gave this hope 
the first shock. And now the. utter neglect with 
which the monetary problem is treated after the 
assembling of Congress in special session makes 
people believe, here as well as abroad, that the 
American people may be sensible and honest 
enough, but that they have fallen under the con- 
trol of politicians who either do not know what to 
do with the victory they have won, or who wantonly 
run after strange gods; and that, therefore the free- 
coinage and repudiation movement, far from hav- 
ing been killed at the last election, may turn up 
again far more formidable and dangerous than ever. 
So long as such opinions prevail among investors 
and business men generally there will be no con- 
fidence. And so iong as there is no confidence 
there will be no real revival of prosperity. And if 
by the time the next Congressional election comes 
on confidence is not restored in a sufficient degree 
to permit a perceptible revival of prosperity, the 
Republicans will be beaten and lose their majority 
in the House of,Representatives. If they lose that, 
their power over legislation and currency reform 
will be gone. They will then approach the next 
Presidential election with nothing to show except 
a tariff likely to provoke a violent reaction by it- 
self, anda record of broken pledges as to the money 
question and perhaps some other things. The re- 
sult will be their utter discomfiture. This is as cer- 
tain as fate and as plain asthe multiplication table. 
What the consequences of such a defeat would ke, 
nobody can now foretell. | ; 

Even if the Republicans in Congress cared no- 
thing about those consequences, if they had nothing 
in view but the prosperity of their party, can they 
be blind to the inevitable effects which their tri- 
fling with the monetary problem will have? Are 
they not aware of the impression produced upon 
the popular mind by the spectacle presented by tlie 
House of Representatives in its systematic idleness? 
Do they not know that the people are looking on 
with constantly growing astonishment and disgust 
as the House recklessly squanders day after day 
and week after week while the most important 
problem the country has had to deal with for a 
generation waits in vain to be takenup? Are they 
so obtuse as not to see how the silver Democrats 
chuckle over the pit the Republicans are digging 
for themselves, and how slyly the opposition is 
helping the majority party to walk into it? Should 
not the Republican leaders, even if impelled only 
by motives of mere party selfishness, strain ev- 
ery nerve to remove the obstacles there may be, 
if there be any, to the passage of a monetary- 
commission bill, and thank Pfesident McKINLEY 
with their whole hearts for his willingness to give 
the matter forthwith a good start by a special mes- 

? 

And what is the favorite use made by members 
of Congress of the time thus withheld from the 
most urgent public business? To besiege the Presi- 
dent in the White House for the purpose of tortur- 
ing him into giving offices to their hangers-on, and 
thus to keep him from doing a President’s real 
business; to rush from department to department 
for the purpose of persuading the cabinet ministers 
and their bureau chiefs that certain classes of places 
must be withdrawn from the civil service rules, to 
give Congressmen facilities for unloading their 
friends and clients upon the public purse. And it 
is reported that they have actually succeeded in 
beguiling or dragooning one or two department 
chiefs into accepting the belief that the classified 
service must be mutilated and that the solemn 
pledges of the party must be dishonored, apparent- 
ly to enable the department chiefs to select their 
own ‘“‘confidential” men, but in reality to give 
places to men whom members of Congress wish to 
dump upon them. Thus the time of Congress is 
not only lost to what is necessary, but it is also 
employed for what is hurtful to the public interest 
and dishonorable to the party. Do members of 
Congress think that such things can pass without 
public observation, and that broken pledges will fail 
to turn up in the reckoning to come? Surely, un- 
less they have entirely forgotten the political rec- 
ord of the last twenty years, they cannot still 
indulge in the silly delusion that in our days a 
political party can strengthen itself by grabbing 
patronage, especially when this is done by a breach 
of plighted faith. Taking it all in all, it will be 
difficult to find in our political history party men 
that invited crushing defeat so systematically as 
the Republicans in Congress are inviting a deluge 
now. CaRL SCHURZ. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art is one of the few 
things in New York that have a right to bear the ad- 
jective in its title. It is, in fact, a metropolitan institu- 
tion. Considering that its evolution from the small 
nucleus with which it started in its. hired quarters in 
Fourteenth Street has taken place not merely within a 
generation, but that its principal benefactors then are its 

rincipal benefactors now, its evolution has been amazing. 
For really it is acing | one of the great museums of the 
world, and in certain lines is in advance of any museum 
in the Old World. That there should be in America an 
institution to which European archeologists in certain 
specialties have to resort in order to allay the vexed ques- 
tions in their specialties is a great distinction for New 
York, and reflects honor upon the whole country. 

Very probably it was a mistake to establish the Metro- 
politan Museum in Central Park, and to make this single 
and signal exception to the rule that the Park shall 
maintained solely as a park,as a charming rusin urbe. In 
fact, velléités have been shown by other artistic institu- 
tions towards that taking possession of the Park for their 
own purposes which they strongly and properly resent 
respecting any other purpose not distinctively its own. 
The aliurements of a gratuitous building site are very 

t. And if any cultivated stickler for the reservation 
of the Park to its own uses were asked whether he would 
rather have the Metropolitan Museum where it is or not 
to have it at all, he would not hesitate about his answer. 
The exception is not likely to be drawn into a precedent, 
and it is really an exception that proves the rule. At any 

«rate, the museum is quite safe to remain in the Park. The 
investment has long been too serious to be abandoned. 
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ment, as time and means serve, to the completion of the 
whole rose project, in which the buildings already 
erected e their places as a mere central nucleus, and 
are invisible from outside—a result which lovers of 
architecture can contemplate with equanimity. 

The project is that of the late Richard Morris Hunt, 
and it is laid out on a scale so monumental and grandiose 
as to show that it was not for nothing that his own first 

rofessional a ergs was in the extension of the 
uvre. But while the project in its outline was com- 
pleted by him, it was not in any part carried out to com- 
pletion. It is the indications of his sketch that have been 
worked out in detail , Ser son and successor, Richard 
Howland Hunt, in the nning of the enclosure of the 
existing museum. This beginning, here illustrated, is 
in itself a very considerable building, measuring some 
800 feet by 100, and estimated to cost about a million. 
This and a connection, or neck, of 100 feet by 65 is the ex- 
tent of the work that is authorized now to be undertaken, 
and is a work of considerable magnitude. But it becomes 
much more insignificant in one aspect and more signifi- 
cant in another when it is regarded in its relation to 
the whole. It is the central part of the Fifth Avenue 
front of a pile which is ultimately to cover a space of 
1 feet by 700, and virtually to occupy the space be- 
tweén the east drive and the east wall of the Park. 

Although the design.of this frontal block, as is visible 
from the published elevation, and even more from the 
sections, is monumental in scale and conception, almost 
beyond any existing example of similar architecture in 
New York, it is also highly utilitarian, and the space is 
available for the purpose of exposition. Happily the 
two purposes do not here conflict. Neither the cases 
which are to cover the floors nor the objects which 


And so there will be no difficulty in extending the invest- REAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD W. MEADE.—{Sze Pace 500.) are to be hung against the walls can at all compete 


ALTAR-PIECE. 
» Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 7 
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THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE MUSEUM—TIE CENTRAL BUILDIN 
G OF 
FIFTH AVENUE FRONT.—Ricuarp How.anv Hont, Anounirzor. 


“DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANTS FROM HAVRE.”"—bBy 
—By A. P. Dawanrt. 
Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. Thomas Achelis. 


ART, NEW YORK—THE NEW WING AND SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 
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Prefecto at Calabazo. 
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THE REAR OF GENERAL GOMEZ’S TENT, A DESERTER TO THE CUBAN RANKS. 
Formerly a Trumpeter in the Spanish Army. 


THE PREFECTO AT PURIAL. 
Showing two Members of the General's Staff, with Bugler between them. 


MAXIMO GOMEZ, COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE CUBAN INSURGENTS, AND HIS HEADQUARTERS IN A FIELD. 
General Gomez is the Figure with the white Beard seated in a Hammock reading a Paper. 


> 


K GUIDE FROM LIMONES TO A PREFECTURA IN A LITTLE CLEARING OF A 
THE PREFECTURA OF SANTA TERESA. MY 
| WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS—IN SEARCH OF GOMEZ, 
From Puoroerapss sy Tuomas DawLey, JR., OUR SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.—[Sez Pace 491.]} 
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effect of the great a ents in which they 
pry ho The vew building is to consist, inter- 
nally, of thfee nearly square bays, each domed — 
amply lighted from above. The vista which opens from 
the main entrance on Fifth Avenue is to be extended, b 
means of the connecting corridor, an additional hund 
feet to the existing buildings, and all this space also will 
be available for the purposes of the museum. Even with 
the great increase iu its accommodations so lately made 
by the addition of the north wing, the museum is alread 
in many of its departments pressed for room, and this ad- 
dition to the space available will not be supplied before 
it is urgently needed. In material, as well as in design, 
the new building will mark an advance over the old 
monumental quality, for in place of brick-work relieved 
with stone, it will be in a ..onochrome either of marble or 


light limestoue. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
Lonpon, April 21, 1897. 


THE cynical indifference of great Christian nations to 
the welfare and even the we of weaker nationali- 
ties has been strikingly illustrated in recent years, and by 
no nation so strikingly as our own great republic. Thou- 
sands of Christians have been butchered by the Turks, 
and even our own mission stations have been destroyed, 
yet not a single American man-of-war has gone to Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of giving some protection to 
our own people. There was once a wild story afloat that 
the Bancroft was about to go there, and great was the Joy 
amongst the persecuted people, who fondly believed that 
the United States is a great, generous government, ready 
to strike for liberty and justice where the older nations 
fear to meddle. t the story proved a hoax, and the 
Turks went on butchering with impunity. 

At last feeble little Greece can no longer stand by and 
see her fellow-Christians in Crete treated with cruelty, 
and so single-handed she has rushed at Turkey, ati¢d by 
the time this letter reaches you, ow be completely dete 
ed, while Germany, Russia, and England stand by wi 
folded hands, consenting to the further rule of the 
Sultan. 

It seems to me only yesterday that I landed at the Pi 
reus, along with the German Emperor, who had come to 
marry his sister to the Crown-Prince of Greece. That 
seemed a good omen for the future, and it was eminent! 
fitting that Germany, which has done so much for the dif- 


' fusion of classical knowledge, should have a strong pro- 


tecting voice in regard to the development of this little 
ple. But the opportunity was not utilized as it might 
es been ; the German Emperor went on from here to 
Constantinople, and-from that day to this German policy 
pears to have been directed rather to the maintenance 
of the Sultan than the lifting up of Greece into a strong 
European power. I do not believe that the Emperor likes 
the Sultan, or that he dislikes the Greeks, but he has from 
Bismarck and his grandfather inherited the political tra- 
dition that Germany must stand well with Russia, no mat- 
ter what private feelings may be. Russia and German 


are to-day the only two countries whose monarchs pretend 4 


to govern by divine right as opposed to constitutional lim- 
itations; and, after all, it is the monarch’s first business to 
see that his monarchy is strengthened, that is to say, his 
own personal power. This must explain the strange in- 
difference of rmany towards fcllow -Germans in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, who are daily cr my tei assist- 
ance against Russian Church tyranny; for the Baltic prov- 
inces are Protestant,and the pledges which Russia gave 
these provinces when she annexed them have been sadly 
violated within the last ten years. This also explains why 
the German government stands by while thousands of 
Roman Catholic Poles are persecuted on the mere ground 
of race and religion. This all seems odd, and makes one 
sinile in recalling Bismarck’s famous picce of parlia- 
mentary bunkum,; “ We Germans fear God, but nothing 
else.” 

Austria, strange to say, is to-day a more liberal country 
as regards the treatment of subjects whose religion and 
race antagonize the government than either Germany or 
Russia. The Emperor Frauz Joseph learned tolerance 
before he had been three years upon the throne, and to- 
day, in spite of all his military reverses, he is undoubted- 
ly, with a possible exception of Queen Victoria, the most 
popular sovereign upon any throne. He isa gentleman 
through and through, does not waste his popularity by 
talking at random, and, above all, does not daily usurp 
the functions of his constitutional ministers of state. 
Austria is about the only great power I can recall which 
in recent years has given increased political liberty and 
tranquillity to territories which she has annexed. I refer, 
of course, to Bosnia and Herzegovina, which have been 
under her liberal government raised from comparative 
anarchy to a high state of economic prosperity. 

The attitude of England towards the Greek war is inex- 
plicable, excepting in so far as we feel with the English 
government that the disruption of Turkey means a great 
European war. Public sentiment in England is, I believe, 
wholly on the side of the Greeks, because it is the side of 
justice as well as the side of the weak. On all sides I 
hear nothing but praise and wonder at the reckless cour- 

age with which this poor little country is once more tak- 
ing arms against the ruffian of the Hellespont. 

On the occasion of the royal wedding to which I alluded 
it was pathetic to notice the national poverty, as reflected 
not merely by the people who lined the railway between 
Patras and Corinth, but to note that even their little army 
was not uniformly clothed for the great parade before the 
War Lord of Germany. I saw, for instance, many mount- 
ed artillerists who had improvised spurs for this occasion 
by hammering horseshoe nails into their boot heels. The 
harness in many cases was so rotten with or neglect 
that it had to be patched here and there with pieces of 
different-colored leather, and in some instances I even 
_ the mending done by means of strings and ropes’ 

ends. 

_ This all tells of poverty, but poverty never yet sto 
a war when liberty was at stake. The Turks themselves 
were poor enough when they resisted Russia in 1877, and 
compared to the Turks the Greeks to-day are even poorer. 
Yet on their side they have great advantages in that their 
country is mountainous, and they have a hardy peasantry 
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fighting with them—men accustomed to bear arms, and 
= by a magnificent patriotism. Besides these ad- 
vantages they have a fleet that insurcs to them safe sea 
communication for transport service, and as the spring 

ws into summer the question of victualling the arm 
will grow easier for Greece and more and more difficult 
for Turkey. 

The Turks will soon have to bring all their stores with 
them, which means a long line of communication that 
must be protected at great and ever-increasing cost. Yes- 
terday I was looking over some manuscript relating to 
the American war, and discovered some letters from the 
chief inspector of stores in New York, who as early as 
1777, before the battle of Saratoga, reported to the Lon- 
don government that they could not subsist from what 
they could forage in America, but must bave everything 
sent out from England—even oats and hay four the 
horses, to say nothing of flour and food generally for 
the men. | 

If this was true of English troops operating with a com- 
plete command of the sea along a seaboard more than a 
thousand miles long, amongst a people who spoke their 
own language, and who were in many instances in sym- 
pathy with the mother-country, how much more difficulty 
will Turkey experience in Greece, where religion, lan- 
guage, race. separate the two people completely, and 
where the Greeks can easily remove or destroy every ar- 
ticle of food as they retire to their capital. 

For my part I sincerely hope that our moral conscience 
will be awakened before long, and that we may send a 
strong squadron to act in a ore with Greece, and show 
the world that we have not lost the vigorous capacity for 

ood which characterized the men who shed their blood 
for the abolition of slavery, to say nothing of our English 
ancestors, who fought England for seven years for the 
mere sentimental privileges attaching to English citizen- 
ship. PoUuLTNEY BIGELOW. 


OPENING THE ‘TENNESSEE 
CEN'TENNIAL. 


ALTOGETHER it was a great day, though a keen wind 
from the north blew al) of Southern softness out of the 
air. A cloudless sky of the coldest liquid blue over- 
arched the damp, well-grassed stretches of this newest 
White City. The sun shone — for all its lack of 
warmth—a lack most notable when it lay upon the face 
of the waters. Here or there a minor fountain flung jets 
of spumy spray into the teeth of the tricky wind. Over- 
head a hundred banners flapped and snapped, and made 
blotches of gaudy color against the sky. 

Outland strangers shivered a bit, and said things about 
the weather. Not so the thoroughbred Tennesseeans. 
They were too full of patriotic and hospitable pride to be 
conscious of any mere mundane conditions. For Tennes- 
see had put her hand to the plough, her shoulder to the 
wheel, a good two years back, undaunted by hard times, 
by strenuous politics, by moving accidents of flood and 
fire—and here was the beautiful result. , 

That is the Centennial key-note—intense delight in what 
has been done, no less than in the doing of it. There is 
gratitude not less intense for the world outside, which has 
come so gallantly to the Sate’s help. The four quarters 
of the globe have respon to the State’s hearty invita- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the State itself, its people, and 
what they have wrought in its behalf, are the things which 
are best worth a journey to see. 

No commonwealth of the forty-five has more history to 
exult in than Tennessee. And certainly none other more 
cherishes her past or more exults in the promise of her 
future. Eve as speech touched some phase 
of this State feeling, yet all breathed equally a loyal de- 
votion to American institutions. 

A representative gathering filled the Auditorium and 
crowded the platform upon May 1. In the audience you 
saw men of the mountains, lean, lank, long-bearded—ac- 

uainted no doubt with moonshine stills and the product 
thereof—touching elbows with belles of the rich midland, 
brave in frocks that smelled of Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue. Ministers were there, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
solid ranks of farmer folk, and very plentifully the 
stranger within the gates. Every age, color, and condi- 
tion of the populace came out to see and to hear. 

The buildings, while of individual excellence architect- 
urally, are perhaps a trifle too crowded for the finest 
scenic effect. The Fine Arts Building in particular loses 
through lack of isolation. It stands well, crowning a 
_e rise, but has not the distances and separateness it 

eserves as the first exact reproduction of the Parthenon. 

Every where something remains to be done, to be devel- 
oped, yet the fair was more nearly complete upon opening- 
day than any other has ever been. Breapthlon is well in 
hand, and the end in plain sight. 

At the close of the dedicatory exercises President J.W. 
Thomas arose and dictated a message to President McKin- 
ley, asking him to set in motion the machinery exhibit. 
In the halts of his dictation you might have heard a pin 
drop. The clicking of the telegraph keys came clearly 
toallears. Nota soul stirred or whispered after the last 
word was ticked off, until the boom of a gun outside said 
that the wheels had begun toturn. Then came cheers, and 
Mr. Thomas declared the exposition opened. 

All this happened on Saturday, May 1. Monday the 
Woman's Building had an opening of its own. Mrs. 
Kirkman, as president of the Woman’s Board. made the 
address. Mrs. McClung of Knoxville made the opening 
prayer. Verily ‘‘the world do move” when such a thing 
comes to = in the conservative South country. If St. 
Paul bad heard It, maybe he might have somewhat modi- 
fied his stern edict, Suffer not a woman to speak in meet- 


ing. 

Though the Woman's Building is more nearly filled and 
finished than any of the others, it still lacks a few lust fine 
touches. Among other attractions it shows a model stu- 
dio offset by a medel kitchen, a colonial bedroom balanced 
by a sales-room for the latest work in applied art. It has 
an Egyptian library containing only books written by 
women. There is a roof garden too, and cozy corvers 
draped with homespun woven and dyed a hundred years 


ago. 

First to last, in great features and in small, the exposi- 
tion is more than creditable to Tennessee, which, as the 
third State to join the original thirteen, was also the last 
to be admitted within the lifetime of Washington, . 
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THE DUC D’AUMALE. 


Tre death of the Duc d’Aumale on May 6, in his villa 
at Zucco, Sicily, of cardiac apoplexy, was due, it seems, 
to the shock of hearing of the death of his kinswoman, 
the Duchesse d’Alencon, in the Paris fire. 

The Duc d’Aumale bad many titles to celebrity. He 
was the son of a king; he had won high distinction in the 
military service of nce; he was very rich, a noted 
collector, the owner of Chantilly and the donor of it to 
France, a member of the Institute and once its president, 
and finally a historian. 

He was born in Paris January 16, 1822, the fourth son of 
King Louis Philippe and Queen Marie Amélie, his name 
being Henri Eugéne ones Louis d’Orléans. He entered 
the army at seventeen, made a campaign in Algeria the 
following year with his brother the Duke of Orleans. In 
1841 he returned to France and finished his military edu- 
cation; then back to Algeria, where, at twenty-one, he 
made a military reputation by a brilliant campaign, in 
which he captured the camp of Abd-el-Kader with 3600 
prisoners, papers of value, and arich treasure. This exploit 
made him a lieutenant-general, and brought him the com- 
mand of the province of Constantine. 1844, between 
campaigns in Algeria, he married Marie de Bourbon, 
daughter of Prince Leopold of Salerno. In 1847 he be- 
came Governor-General of Algeria, and held that office 
when Abd-el-Kader surrendered to the French. 

The revolution of 1848 cut short his military career. 
He resigned his command, and his family being banished 
from France, he joined them in England. He was 
now twenty-six. For the next twenty-three years, un- 
til after the co-Prussian war and the downfall of Napo- 
leon III., he spent most of his time in England. He had 
two estates there—one in Worcestershire, and one near 
Twickenham on the Thames. As heir of the house of 
Condé he a great fortune, and he interested him- 
self in collecting pictures against the time when he should 
be free to live fn France at Chantilly, and to restore and 
adorn that famous palace. For a single little picture by 
Raphael he paid its English owners 25,000 guineas—a 
price that at the time made a sensation. 

Permission to serve in the Franco-German war was re- 
fused him, but in June, 1871, the law banishing the Or- 
leans family was repealed, and he returned to France. 
Before his return, on declaring his willingness to counte- 
nance a republican form of government, he had been 
chosen to the Assembly, and presently he took his seat. 
Very soon also he was chosen a member of the French 
Academy, and in March, 1872, he was appointed general 
of a division, and presided in that capacity over the coun- 
cil of war which tried Marshal Bazaine. 

When the head of the Orleans family was banished from 
France by the Expulsion bill, General Boulanger, at that 
time Minister of War, struck the Duc d’Aumale’s name 
off the army list. The Duke then withdrew again from 
France. Soon after his departure it transpired that, both 
his sons being dead, he bequeathed Chantilly and all 
{ts treasures to the Institute, in trust for the people of 
France. The decree of banishment against him was re- 
voked in 1889, and he returned after three years of exile 

to Chantilly, in which he had reserved a life estate. 

His leisure during many years, especially the years of 
his exile in England, he had occupied in writing the his- 
tory of the princes of Condé—a work of which the fifth 
volume appeared in 1889. 

The portrait by Bonnat, which is the original of the 
picture of the Duke given in this issue of the WEEKLY, 
was painted in 1889. In his dress, it is said, he held to the 
fashions that were in favor with the English dandies of 
1850-60. Atthe Chantilly races, when he was the owner of 
the grounds, he was used to do the honors in the reserved 
boxes or in the paddock ‘‘ dressed in a gray suit, the coat 
buttoned high and open at the bottom, trousers fitting 
tight at the foot, gaiters, a tall gray hat, a straight collar, 
and a puffed neck-tie. That was the costume that gentle- 
men riders wore thirty-five ery ago at fox-hunts when 
they did not wear the traditional red.” It is related that 
in his youth his complexion was light pink and his hair 
so blond as to make him seem almost like an albino. 

The Duke was quite as notable in his aspect as in his 
personal qualities and reputation. Being a great person- 
age, he looked the character. The ‘‘fixed and penetrat- 
ing regard of his large blue eyes that has so often troubled 
his interlocutors ” is spoken of as a familiar detail of his 
aspect, and also as presenting a special difficulty to the 
painters of his portrait. 


The fire in Paris which led indirectly to the death of 
the Duc d’Aumale will be remembered as one of the most 
shocking disasters of the century. The Grand Bazar of 
Charity, an annual fair for the benefit of the chief cbari- 
table institutions of the city, was in progress in a tempo- 
rary building 200 by 300 feet in size, lightly constructed 
of boards and cloth, in Rue Jean Goujon. It is an institu- 
tion that is an especial favorite of the older French fami- 
lies, many representatives of which were managers of its 
booths and interested promoters of its success. About half 
past four on Tuesday afternoon, May 4, when there were 
perhaps 1200 people in the building, it took fire. presumably 
from a wire connected with a cinematograph. Immediately 
it was in flames. Everything about it was excessively 
combustible: there was but one convenient exit, and 
that one none too good. The interior of the building 
had been constructed in imitation of a street in old 
Paris. The light partitions of painted and varnished 
wood burned like tinder. In twenty minutes the roof 
fell in and the whole structure was gone. About half 
the people within esca unhurt. Many more got out 
more or less burned or injured, but certainly not less than 
a hundred and forty lost their lives. Among them was 
the Duchesse d’Alengon, sister of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, and wife of Ferdinand of Orleans, Duc d’Alen- 
gon. She was but one of a long list of men-and wo- 
men of high distinction in Parisian society who were 
victims of this calamity. The list of the dead is like a roll- 
call of the best-known family names of Paris. The dis- 
aster has plunged Paris into mourning and excited uni- 
versal interest and sympathy. Heart-breaking stories of 
suffering and grief have come over the cables, lightened 
a little by narratives of heroism and self-sacrifice. The 
marvel. of course, is that such an assemblage should have 
to gather in building; but the Pari- 

seems, are not unlike other le i 
being wise after the fact. 
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Mar 15, 1897. 


Mr. Joun J. Caapman, of New York, in a communica- 
tion to the Chicago Dial, makes grave charges against 
‘the magazines.” He says that they are flat, and that 
the ideals of their editors are purely commercial. The 
editor, he points out, serves the publisher, and the pub- 
lisher whose magazine has attained to a circulation doesn’t 
want to — it by printing anything out of the ordi- 
nary run. He simply wants to plod along, making pre- 
cisely the same sort of magazine that he has found to be 
acceptable to his readers. Accordingly his magazine 
straightway develops a policy, and declines to print pieces 
with which that policy conflicts. 

Mr. Chapman is heartily opposed to this method of do- 
ing business. ‘* A magazine,” he thinks, “ ought to have 
no policy except the policy of discovering and publishing 
the live thoughts of living men and women, and the edi- 
tor, in printing or rejecting, ought to be governed by his 
own personal feelings, his good sense, nis taste, his be- 
liefs.” 

By way of demonstrating that editors are not so gov- 
erned, Mr. Chapman adduces that he lately wrote a short 
article on a popular author, which half a dozen intelli- 
gent people a to be well written and entertaining, 
but which all the leading magazines declined to purchase. 
Mr. Chapman knows why they don’t want it. ‘It rep- 
resents a slightly novel view of a very popular writer; 
each magazine is afraid that some portion of the public 
will pick up the number, glance at it, see an unsympa- 
thetic view of a favorite writer, and throw down the 


copy. . 

r. Chapman thinks the influence of the magazines 
peculiarly disastrous to youngsters of genius, whose early 
work ‘‘the more real and novel and vital it is, the more 
certainly will represent risk.” These lads, finding that 
the magazines won’t buy what they want to write, are 
starved presently into ‘‘ providing some magazine with 
the material which that magazine is printing.” Once a 
youth of genius begins to do that, it is of course the be- 
ginning of the end of him. 

This is pretty dismal, and is enough to incline the expe- 
rienced magazine-reader to think sadly of the magazines 
to which he is addicted, and of himself for reading them. 
No doubt the leading magazines are conservative. They 
certainly do dislike to print what they think their readers 
will dislike to read; but that is pardonable, for there is no 
surer and speedier way to get out of the magazine busi- 
ness and into the junk business than to print what readers 
won't read. 

Readers have tastes and also strong prejudices. Both 
have to be considered, and though publishers and edi- 
tors brave prejudices sometimes with almost incredible 
daring, it is probably true that no conscientious editor 
cares to outrage the feelings of more than a third of his 
readers by any one piece or in any single issue. There 
are advantages, however, as well as disadvantages in all 

of endeavor in having to make one’s business 
pay, and it admits of doubt whether the a 
would be materially improved if editors pursued the oman 
of printing what writers wished to write instead of what 
their readers wished to read. The ae magazines are 
popular publications and appeal to a popularitaste. That 
they should not satisfy in all respects a more highly cul- 
tivated taste and heads that like hard reading is not a 
thing to wonder at. But most critics who rate them, as 
Mr. Chapman does, seem to have a notion that a deep 
stream of the creations of genius is always surging up 
around the magazine editor’s desk, and that he is ever 
damming it and turning it aside. No one who is in 
the habit of hearing magazine editora talk believes that 
this is true. Editors maintain, with at least an appear- 
ance of sincerity, that extra good copy is scarce, and that 
they would print much better pieces than they do if they 
knew where to find them. 

It might be added that it really proves nothing against 
the editors of the leading magazines that they did not ac- 
cept Mr. Chapman’s article on a popular author, for he has 
not proved that it was suited to their use. Perhaps the 
theme of Mr. Chapman’s essay was not deemed sufficiently 
important to tempt the editor of a popular illustrated 
magazine to make an exception to his general rule, ex- 
cluding articles of literary criticism. 


And, by-the-way, if the “leading magazines” fail in 
their duty to struggling genius, and so to mankind, there 
ought to be a refuge in the newspapers. Mr. Warner, in 
the “Study” of the current HARPER’s MAGAZINE, says* 
harsh things of the contemporary newspaper, and avers 
that its success is in inverse proportion to its merits. 
Still it is true that some of the best things written have 
first been printed in newspapers, and probably that still 
happens; and though newspaper remuneration is 
rather too much on ey: and does not regard quality 
us much as might be wished, even genius has found news- 
paper writing a convenient resource when life has been 
urgent in its demands for a 

It would seem, too, as if there ought to be another re- 
source in those magazines which, while not ‘‘ leading * in 
all respects, lead at least in the number of their readers. 
The Chap-Book has an interesting ap me about these 
publications, consisting of statements about their several 
circulations which it has gleaned from an Advertisers 
Directory. It seems that there is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Augusta, Maine, which is credited with a circu- 
lation of no less than 1,252,825 copies. Another period- 
ical published in that city claims a circulation of 479,000 ; 
‘nother, a circulation of 392,800; another,351,000; another, 
330,000; and another, 200,000. The names of all these 
publications, as given by the Chap-Book, are unfamiliar 
'o the present paragrapher. Au whence printed 
matter emanates in such extrao quantity, is not 
necessarily a centre of intellectual activity, but it is near 
various towns which have water-power and paper-mills, 
and it lies conveniently near the great Maine forests of 
spruce and poplar wh supply the wood-pulp which, 
after all, is probably the most indispensable = 


the literature which Augusta distributes. 
Maine forests hold out, and U 


Uncle Sam continues to carry 
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periodicals at present rates, the magazine business in 
Augusta will doubtless be able to maintain its supremacy. 

ew York, at a far greater distance from evaiabie for- 
ests, does pretty well in the same line. Besides its great 
multitude of publications, of the existence of which most 
observing persons are aware, it is credited with eight pe- 
riodicals having an aggregate circulation of two millions 
and a half, no one of which the average reader of the 
WEEKLY is likely to have ever seen or heard of. Spring- 
field, Ohio, has four periodicals, presumably of this same 
sort, with aggregate circulations of seven hundred thou- 
sand. ‘There are a prodigious number of readers in the 
United States, and business of providing them with 
material on which to exercise their accomplishment is a 
matter of very large concern. The share of the “‘ leading 
magazines” in ministering to these readers seems compar- 
atively small. 


Was it not a mistaken conception of his duties that 
ay ap Mr. Secretary White, of London, under stimu- 


us, it is said, of a request from Senator Hoas-to.try 16 

his hands on that Mayflower “log,” when it nad boon 
expressly provided that it should be.turned over to Mr. 
Bayard? A New York news r, in commenting on the 
incident, censures Mr. Bayard or turning up in London 
after he had ceased to be ambassador, being on hand 
to receive the ‘‘log.” It says: 


When the decree was issned by the ecclesiastical court of the diocese 
of London for the enrrender of this priceless historical relic, it was in- 
tended that it should be handed to the diplomatic representative of 
the United States. Mr. Bayard was then ambassador. In forgetful- 
ness of the fact that he would so soon cease to be ambassador, his 
name was inserted in the decree. Upon that clerical error Mr. Bayard 
founded a claim that the document shuuld be given to him. 


The ela oy accounts of the proceed of the court 
which issued the decree of surrender gave the impression 
that the intention was that the “‘log” should be turned 
over to Mr. Bayard personally, to be carried am a him, 
and not to the person, at that time unascertained, who 
might succeed him. It seemed to be the wish of the court 
to intrust the manuscript to a responsible individual, actu- 
ally in being and known to the court, who would be an- 
swerable for its safe delivery to the President. The 
recorded details of the proceedings warrant this impres- 


sion, and make it seem probable that Mr. Bayard’s persis- 
tence in ‘‘claiming” the manuscript was simply fidelit 
to an obligation which he had expressly assumed. To 


attribute his action, as the critic quoted does; to ‘‘a 
sion for notoriety seems most 


It is under discussion in Massachusetts-to whom the 


“log” ought to be finally -inteusted... The 


Mayflower 
foremost claimants are the Pilgrim Societyge&:P 
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ate is distressed because he fears that machinery is 
enslaving men, and that capital ignores the human tics 
that join it with labor, than for one whose spokesman . 
should echo Mr. Rockefeller’s recent saying that it is the 
religious duty of every man to make all the money he 
can. 


If you write a letter to a correspondent in the United 
States, you can enclose a stampforareply. But suppose 
you write to some one abroad, and wish to prepay the 
answer! How are you todoit? If you have a son, and 
he has a collection of foreign postage-stamps, you may be 
able to rob his collection and accomplish it, but ordinarily 
you cannot do it. 

The International Postal Union is in session in Wasb- 
ington this month, and it is desired that it shall authorize 
the issue of an international postage-stamp which shall 
serve this purpose of prepaying the reply to a letter toa 
foreign correspondent. Such a stamp should avail to 
carry a letter from ~ one of the countries in the Postal 

_Tnion to any other. It should be for sale in all countries, 
but need sot supersede the ordinary stamps, as its chief 
use would be this one of prepaying replies. The need of 
this stamp has been suggested before, and an American, 
resident in London, who writes from there to the Hvening 
Post about the matter, tells of the queer little detail that 
has heretofore prevented its issue. It seems that at pres- 
ent the various stamps which carry letters between the 
countries of the. Postal Union are not of precisely the 
same value. The amount of gold in an English sovereign 
will buy 96 stamps for foreign postage in England; 100 in 
France, 101 in Germany, 97 in the United States. One 
— that is sugg to prevent this inequality from 
making trouble is to charge a little more for the interna- 
tional stamp than for ordinary stamps for foreign postage 
—say, six cents in this country instead of five, and three- 
pence in England instead of twopence halfpenny. But 
whether this precaution is needed or not, there ought to 
be an available stamp by which the reply to a foreign letter 
may be prepaid. That is so clearly a matter of business 
convenience that the International Postal Union should © 
provide for it. It is said, but seems almost incredible, 
that the American authorities opposed the international 
stamp, because it would interfere with a comfortable rev- 
enue they now get from the double postage collected on 
foreign letters insufficiently prepaid. 


Governor Tanner of Illinois is reported to have ex- 

hearty dissatisfaction with the arrangements that 

were made for his comfort and entertainment during his 

recent visit to New York. It seems that he considers him- 

self to have been‘inadequately called upon, inadequately 

fu “with tickets to see the procession, and inade- 
u 


quately furnished with elbow-room at the Union League 
the Boston Public Library, and the State of reception. It also jarred his feelings that Illinois, as _ 


setts. The Pilgrim Society's claim is based on a general 
sentiment that a manuscript relating chiefly to Plymouth 
ought to be kept in Plymouth. Objection is made that 
Pilgrim Hall is not fire-proof, and that there is no fit place 
in on to keep such a treasure. The Boston Pub- 
lic Lib claims that the manuscript probably belonged 
collection of the Rev. Thomas Prince, formerly 
pastor of the Old South Church, and that as the trustees 
of the Publie Lib hold in trust the rest of the Prince 
collection, they shou d have this also. Others stil). prefer 
that the ‘‘log” should be placed in the State Libtarywand 
there it seems likely to go, since the 


ably turn i¢ over to Senator Hoar, and Ke to Goverment” hotelin.the morning.- 


Wolcott; and wh 
once in the 
does not appear. 


If the remarks of Bishop Potter at the supper of the 
Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests 
of Labor, on May 8, have been correctly reported, it seems 
fortunate that they have emanated from a man so well 
qualified to make his words good, for they are pretty sure 
to be carefully sifted and weighed by critics who will 
not agree with them. The bishop is quoted as saying 
that what bears hardest on the contemporary working- 
man is machinery and the attitude of employers to the 
workmen. To illustrate the evils of ee he told 
of a factory which he visited, and in which he saw a 
young man sitting cross-legged, whose sole work all day 
was shoving a small piece of iron into a hole in a ma- 
chine, giving it one or two turns, Meg te out, and then 
the same with the next piece. bishop thought that 
was mighty dull work, and that it was not surprising if 
the man who did it drank, fought, and gambled at night, 
fora a No doubt such a job is profoundly monot- 
onous, and it may be true, as the bishop suggested, that 
if he himself were set to work at it his conduct after 
working- hours would be boisterous and far from exem- 
plary. Still there are some men who are fitter for mo- 
notonous om than others. Men, for example, who habit- 
ually drink and celebrate at night may be only too glad 
to have a job in the morning that is absolutely simple 
and requires no thought, and so may many men of better 
habits but of small energy. Then, too, if a job is inordi- 
nately tiresome, it ought to be possible, and no doubt 
often is possible, to graduate from it after serving a term, 
and get a chance at something else. To fight machin- 
ery, as of course the bishop realizes, seems a hope- 
less undertaking, as well as an unwise one, but there 
is nothing unwise or objectionable in trying to hin- 
der buman life from being crushed out by it. That 
concerns the otber count in the bishop’s indictment. If 
employers look upon their workmen simply as ‘‘ hands,” 
me care nothing for their welfare, that is a matter which 
may be helped, and in which. maybe, the Church has work 
cut out for it. Where employers have Christian ideals, 
and feel that their relations with their workmen and their 
duties toward them are matters of vital moment, any 
hardships that are incident to the introduction of ma- 
chinery will be greatly alleviated. When masters and 
workmen are all good men, they and the machines will 


work together for good. 


Whatever fault, though, any one may find with de- 
tails of the newspaper reports of the bishop’s discourse, 
there can be no question that when he speaks as the 
advocate and defender of the poor in the struggle for 
existence he shows himself in a light that a 
bishop of a Christian Church. There seems a thou- 
sand times more hope for a Church whose leading prel- 


the Commonwealth, having the thing 
of its own officer, should ever let go 


. had been pro 


Grant’s State, was not given a place in the procession 
nearer the front. The Governor thinks New York is far, 
far behind Chicago in the polite art of entertaining com- 


It is unseemly of Governor Tanner to say all these un- 
kind things, but it is painful that any of the eee 
of the city should have carried home an im BO 
unsatisfactory. It is related that one distinguished gen- 
tleman who had accepted the Mayor’s invitation went, 
on his arrival, to:the reception committee’s room, where 
his was noted, and he was presently informed 


President. will praii< that he would find higtickets in his box in the office 


to learn that it was 
to look after him, or that’any means 

to convey him to the monument, he 
announced that he had not come to town on his own in- 
vitation, and that if he was expected to be his own enter- 
tainer he would go straight home. Forthwith that gentle- 
man was ented with proms consideration and honored 
as his meritdeserved. It is possible that all invited guests 
had not so clear and timely an _—— of what was 
due them, and did not fare so well. 


An occasional benefactor of this Department of the 
WEEKLY relates that a number of men were recently dis- 
cussing present conditions at their club. One of them 
adv the proposition that the McKinley administra- 
tion had not as yet brought about any marked advance 
in the country’s om aes 

‘**Ob, I don’t know about that,” quickly observed an- 
other. ‘*‘ We are already sending to England and 
porter to France.” 

‘* Nothing was said,” adds the occasional benefactor, 
‘*of the beneficent influence of our sending an angel to 
Turkey.” 


‘Saturday evening, May 1, was the opening night of the 
Third Afinual Loan Exhibition of the Educational Alli- 
ance, which is held in the Institute Hall at East Broadway 
and Jefferson Street. The purpose of these exhibitions is 
to put a good picture show where it will be convenient for 
the East Side citizens and their families to inspect it. The 
fact that this a has reached its third year speaks 
well for its results and promises well for its continuance. 
A number of important paintings have been loaned for the 
exhibition this year. 


any one’s d 


A newspaper paragraph which records the police-court 
narrative of a recent pitched battle between Greeks and 
Syrians, in a house in Washington Street, notes that *‘ It 
developed that the fight had been a huge mistake. All 
the men in it were Christians.” 

It is a common incident of contemporary battles that 
the combatants don’t discover that they are all Christians 
until after the engagement. | 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is glad and 
proud because of the good showing lately made by cer- 
tain of its pupils to whom a chance was given to put in 

ractice what they had learned. The lecture-room of the 
Philadelphia Academy had grown dingy, and instead of 
being whitewashed or wall-papered, it was turned over 
for treatment to thirteen young artists, present or recent 
students in the Fine Arts Academy’s schools. The re- 
sult, as set forth by a friendly band, is that ‘‘ the newly 
decorated room has been transformed into a harmonious, 
dignified apartment, embellished with as brilliant a col- 
lection of mural decorations as has been completed in 


Philadelphia for years.” 
E. 8. Marti. 
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BY MARY E. WILKINS, 


JEROME—A POOR 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PEMBROKE,” “‘JANE FIELD,” ‘‘ MADELON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


HE next afternoon Jerome went. to Mies Camilla’s 

-tea party. ‘Sitting in the arbor, whose interior un- 

der.the afternoon sun was full of shifting water- 

lay of green lights and shadows, sipping tea 

from delicate china, eating custards and the delectable 

lum cake, he tasted again one of the few sweet savors of 
bis childhood, — 

Jerome in the arbor with three happy young ple, 
taking for the first time since his childh a holiday on 
a work-day, seemed to comprehend the first notes of that 
great harmony of life which poste by the laws of se- 
quence the last. The premonition of some final blessed- 
ness to survive all renunciation and sacrifice was upon 
him. He felt raised above the earth with happiness. 
Jerome seemed like anoth- 
er person to his compan- : 
ions. The wine of youth 
and certainty of joy stirred 
all the’ light within him 
to brilliancy.. He had nat- 
urally a quicker, readier 
tongue than Lawrence 
Prescott; now he gave it 
rein, 

He could command him- 
self, whén he chose, and 
did not consider. that it 
savored of affectation, to a 

of courtesy beyoud 
all provincial tradition. In 
his manners he was not 
one whit behind even Law- 
rence. Prescott, with. his 
college and city training, 
and in face and form and 
bearing he:'was much his 
superior. Lawrence re- 
garded him with 
respect and admiration, El- 
mira with wonder. 

As for Miss Camilla, she | 
felt as if tripping over her 
own inaccuracy. of _recol- 
lection of him. ‘‘I never 
saw such a change inany ~—- 
one, my. dear,” she told _. 
Lucina the next day. ‘I 
could scarcely believe he 
was the little boy who used 
to weed my garden; and 
with so few as 
he has had, it ig really re- .- 
markable.”” 

**Father says so too,” 
remarked Lucina, lookin 
steadily at her em . 


ery. 

“Miss Camilla gazed at 
her reficctively. She had 
a mild but active oo 
tion, which had never been 
dispelled by experience for 
romance and hearts trans- 
fixed with darts of love. 
‘‘T hope he will never be 
so unfortunate as to place 
his affections where the 
cannot . reciprocated, 
since he is in such poor 
circumstances that he can- 
not marry,” she sighed, 
so gently that one could 
scarcely suspect her of any 
hidden meaning. 

‘*I do not think,” said 
Lucina, still with steadfast 
eyes upon her embroidery, 
‘that a woman should 
consider poverty if she 
loves.” Then her cheeks 
glowe crimson through 
her drooping curls, and 
Miss Camilla blushed ; still, 
she attributed her niece’s 
tender agitation to her 
avowal of general princi- 
ples. She did not once 
consider any danger to Lu- 
cina from Jerome; but she 
had seen,ou the day before, 
the young man’s eyes lin- 
ger upon the girl’s lovely 
face, and had immediately, 
with the craft of.a female, 
however gentle, for such matters, reached half-pleasant, 
half-melancholy conclusions. 

It was gratifying and entirely fitting that her beautiful 
Lucina should have a heart-broken lover at her feet; still, 
it was sad,very sad, for the rlover. ‘‘ When the affec- 
tions are enlisted, one should not hesitate to share poverty 
as well as wealth,” she admitted, with a little conscious 
tremor of delicacy at such pronounced views. 

“I do not think Jerome himself wants to be married,” 
said Lucina, quickly. 

Miss Camilla sighed. She remembered again the young 
eae fervent eyes. ‘I hope he does not, my dear,” she 
said. 


‘“*I do not intend to marry either. I am never going 
to be married at all,” said Lucina, with a seeming irrele- 
vance which caused Camilla to make mild eyes of sur- 
prise, and wonder sadly, after her niece had gone home, if 
it were possible that the dear child had thus early been 
crossed in love. 

Lucina, ever since Jerome's confession of love, had ex- 

* Begun in Uaureer’s Weexry No. 2089. 
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rieuced a curious revulsion from her maiden dreams. 

he had such instinctive docility of character that she was 
at times amenable to influences entirely beyond her own 
knowledge. Not understanding in the least Jerome's at- 
titude of renunciation, she accepted it for herself also. 
She ‘no longer builded bridal air-castles. She still em- 
broidered her chair covers, thinking that they would look 
very pretty in the north parlor, and some of the old chairs 
could be moved to the eo to make room for them. 
She -gazed at her aunt Camilla with a peaceful eye of 


rophecy. Just so would she-hérself look years hence. 


er hair would part sparsely to the wind like hers, and 
show here and there silver instead of golden lustres: 
There would be a soft rosetted cap of lace to hide the 
thinnest ‘places, and her cheeks, like her aunt’s, would 


A ate 


“LUCINA LOOKED AT HER SLEEPING LOVER UNTIL HER WHOLE HEART SEEMED TO FEED ITSELF 


THROUGH HER EYES.” 


crumple and wrinkle as softly as old rose leaves, and, like 
her aunt, in this guise she would walk her path of life 
alone. 

Lucina seemed to see, as oo a long converging tun- 
nel of years, her solitary self miniatured clearly in the dis- 
tance, gliding on like Camilla with that sweet calm of 
motion of one who has left the glow of joy behind, but 
feels her path trend on peace. 

‘‘T dare say it may be just as well not to marry, after 
all,” reasoned Lucina. ‘‘ A great many people are not mar- 
ried. Aunt Camilla seems happy—happier than many mar- 
ried women whom I have seen. She has nothing to dis- 
turb her. I shall be happy in the way she is. hen I 
am such an old maid that my father and mother will have 
died, because they were too old to live longer, I will leave 
this house, because I could not bear to stay here with 
them away, and go to Aunt Camilla’s, She will be dead 
too by that time, and her house will be mine. Then I, in 
my cap and spectacles, will sit afternoons in the summer- 
house, and—perhaps—he—he will be older than I then, 
and white-hatred, and maybe stooping and walking with 


@ cane — perbaps— he will come often, and sit with me 
there, and we will remember everything together.” 

In all her forecasts for a single life Lucina could not 
—_ eliminate her lover, though she could her husband. 

he and Jerome were always to be friends, of course, and 
he was to come and see her—Lucina, when once Jerome 
had begun visiting her, never contemplating the possi- 
bility of his ever ceasing to do so, or indeed wishing to. 
He did not come regularly—the wisdom of that was tacit- 


ly understood between them; since there was to be no. 


marriage, there could necessarily be no courtship. There 
was never any sitting up together in the north parlor, af- 
ter the fashion of the village lovers. Jerome merely spent 
an hour or two in the sitting-room with the 8 he and 
his wife and Lucina. Sometimes he and the Squire talked 
politics and town affairs, — 
while Lucina and her mo- 
ther sewed. Sometimes 
the four played whist or 
besique; for in those days 
Jerome was learning to 
take a hand at cards: but 
he had always Mrs. Mer- 
ritt for his partner, and the 
Squire had Lucina. In- 
deed, Lucina would have 
considered herself highly 
false and treacherous bad 
she manifested an ineli- 
nation to be partner of 
any other than her father. 
Sometimes the “sey sat 
smoking and dozing, and 
sometimes he was away, 
and in those cases Mrs. 
Merritt sewed and Jerome 
and Lucina played a game 
of checkers, 

It tried Jerome sorely to 
capture Lucina’s men and 
bar her out from the king 
row, and she sometimes 
— him for careless play- 

ng. 

Sometimeés, after Jerome 
was gone and Lucina in 
bed, Abigail. Merritt, who 
had always a kind but fur- 
tively keen eye-upon the 
two young people, talked 
a little anxiously to the 


Squire. ‘I know that he 
does not come lar! 
and he sees us all, but— 


don’t know that-it is wise 
for us to be 
thrown so much ‘ 
she would say, with a 
nervous frown on her little 
dark face. 

The Squire's forehead 
wrinkled with laughter, 
but he was finishing ‘his 
pipe before bed and would 
not remove it. He rolled 
humorously inquiring eyes 
through the cloud of 
smoke, and his wife an- 
swered as if to a spoken 
question. ‘‘I know Je- 
rome’ Edwards doesn’t 
seem like other young 
men, but he is a young 
man, after all, and, if we 
shouldn't say it, I am afraid 
somebody will get hurt. 
We both know what Lu- 
cina is—” | 

** You don’t mean to sa 
you’re afraid Lucina will 
the 

uire, quickly. 

isn’t likely that a 

irl like Lucina could get 

urt herself,” cried Abi- 
gail, with a fine blush of 
pride. 

suppose you’re right,” 
assented the with 
a chuckle. ‘I suppose 
there’s not a young fool’ 
in the county but would 
think himself lucky for a 
chance to tie the jade’s 
shoestring. I guess there'll 
be no 90 back of dancers whenever she takes a 
notion to pipe—eb?” 

‘She has not taken a notion to pipe, and I doubt if she 
will at present,” said Abigail, with a little bridle of femi- 
nine delicacy; ‘‘and—he is a good young man, though of 
course it would scarcely be advisable if she did fancy him; 
but she does not. . Lucina has never concealed anything 
from me since she was born, and I know—” 

“Then it’s the boy you’re worrying about?” 

Abigail nodded. ‘‘* He’s a good young man, and he has 
had a hard struggle. . I don’t want his peace of mind dis- 
turbed through any means of ours,” said she. — 

The Squire got up, shook the ashes out of his pipe, and 
laid it with tender care on the shelf. Then he put his 
hands one upon each of his wife's little shoulders and 
looked down at her. Abigail Merritt had a habit of 
mind which corresponded to that of her body. She could 
twist and turn with the fine adroitness of a fox round 
sudden sharp corners of difficulty, when her husband 
might go far on the wrong road through drowsy inertia 
of motion; but, after all, he had sometimes a clearer view 
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than she of ultimate ends, past the petty way-side advan- 
of these skilful doublings and turnings. 

She could deal with details with little taper finger- 
touches of nicety, but she could not judge as well us he 
of generalities and the full scope o combinations. It 
was doubtful if Abigail ever fairly appreciated her own 

unch. 

a Abigail,” said the c—, looking down at her, his 
great bearded face all slyly quirked with humor—‘‘ Abi- 

gail, look here. ‘There are a good many things that you 

and I can do, and a few that we can’t do, I can fish and 

shoot and ride with ry | man in the county, and bluster 

folks into doing what I want them to mostly, if I keep 

my temper; and as for you—you know what you can do 

in the way of fine stitching and punch-making and house- 

keeping; and you and I together have got the best, and 

the handsomest, and the most blessed ”—here the a 8 
voice broke—‘“‘ daughter in the county; by the Lord Harry 
we have. I can shoot any man who looks askance at 
her, I can lie down in the mud for her to walk over to 
keep her little shoes dry, and you can fix her pretty gowns 
and keep her curls smooth, and watch her lest she breathe 
too fast or too-slow of a night, but there we've got to stop. 
You can’t make the posies in your garden any color you 
have a mind, my girl, and I can’t change the spots on the 
trout I land. We can’t either of us make a sunset or a 
rainbow, or stop a thunder-storm, or raise an east wind. 
‘There are things we run up blind against, and I reckon 
this is one of ’em. It’s got to come out the way it will, 
and you and I can’t hinder it, Abigail.” 

“We can hinder that poor boy from having bis heart 
broken.” 

The Squire whistled. ‘‘Lock the stable door after the 
colt is stolen, eh?” 

‘*Eben Merritt, what do you mean?” 

- «**T mean that the boy comes here now and then, not 
_ courting the girl as I take it at all, and showss.. far no signs 
of anything amiss, and had, in my opinion, best be let alone. 
Lord, when I was his age, if a girl like Lucina had been 
jn the question, and anybody had tried to rein me up 
short, I'd have kicked over the traces entirely. I'd have 
either got her or blown my brains out. That boy can 
take care of himself, anyhow. He'll stop coming here of 
is own accord if he thinks he’d better.” 

Abigail sniffed scornfully with her thin nostrils. 

“* Wait and see,” said the Squire. 

‘““T shall wait a long time before I see,” she said. But 
she’ was mistaken. The very next week Jerome did not 
come; then a month went by and he had not appeared 
once at the Squire’s house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
One Sunday afternoon during the latter part of Jul 
Lucina Merritt strolled down the road to her aunt Camil- 
la’s. The day was very warm—droning buskily with in- 
omy and stirring lazily with limp leaves. 
. There had been no rain for a long time, and the road 
smoked high with white dust at every footfall. Lucina 
raised her green and white muslin skirts above her em- 
broidered petticoat, and set her little feet as lightly as a 
bird’s. She carried a ruffled green silk parasol to shield 
her from the. sun, though her hat had a wide brim and 
flapped low over her eyes. 

er mother had remonstrated with her for going out in 

the heat, since she had not looked quite well of late. 
‘** You will make your head ache,” said she. 

‘*It is so cool in Aunt Camilla’s north room,” pleaded 
Lucina; and had her way. 

She walked slowly as her mother had enjoined, but it 
was like walking between a double fire of arrows from 
the blazing white sky and earth. When she came in sight 
of her aunt Camilla’s house her head was dizzy and her 
veins were throbbing. 

Lucina had not been happy during the last few weeks, 
and sometimes in such cases physical discomfort acts like 
a tonic poison. For the latter part of the way she thought 
of nothing but reaching the shelter of Camilla’s cool north 
room; her mind regarding all else was at rest. 

Miss Camilla’s house was closed as tightly as a convent; 
not a breath of out-door air would she have admitted 
after the early mornings of these hot days. Lucina en- 
tered into night and coolness in. comparison with the glare 
of day outside. When she had her hat removed, and sat 
in the green gloom of the north parlor sipping a glass of 
water which Liza had drawn from the lowest depths of 
the well, then flavored with currant jelly and loaf-sugar, 
she felt at peace with her own worries. 

Hler aunt Camilla, clad in dimly flowing old muslin, 
sat near the chimuey-piece swaying a feather fan. She 
had her Bible on her knees, but she had not been reading: 
the light was too dim for her eyes. The fireplace was 
filled with the feathery green of asparagus, which also 
waved lightly over the gilded looking-glass and was re- 
flected airily therein. Asparagus plumes waved over all 
the old pictures also. The whole room, from this delicate 
garnishing. the faded green tone of the furniture covers 

‘and carpet, from the wall-paper in obscure arabesques 
of green and satiny white, appeared full. of woodland 
shadows. Miss Camilla, swaying her feather fan, served 
to set these shadows slowly eddying with a motion of 
repose. She lapsed into peaceful dreams before her niece 
arrived. Now she sat beaming gently at her. ‘Do you 
feel refreshed, dear?” she asked, when Lucina had finished 
ber tumbler of currant-jelly water. 

‘* Yes, thank you, Aunt Camilla.” 

‘I fear-you were not strong enough to venture out in 
such heat, glad as I am to see you, dear. Had you not 
better let Liza bring you a pillow, and then you can lie 
down on the sofa and perbaps have a little nap?” 

‘‘ No, thank you, Aunt Camilla, I am not sleepy. I am 
quite well. I am going to sit by the window and read.” 

With that Lucina arose, got a book bound in red and 
gold from the stately mahogany table betwixt the win- 
dows, and seated herself by the one window whose shutters 
were not tightly closed. It was a north window, and 
ouly one leaf of the upper half of the shutters was open. 
The aperture disclosed, instead of burning sky, a thick 
screen of horse-chestnut boughs. The great fanlike leaves 
almost touched the window-glass and tinted all the dim 
parallelogram of light. 

Even Lucina’s golden bead and fair face acquired some- 
what of this prevailing tone of green, being transposed 
into another key of color. All her golden lights and her 
roses were lost in a delicate green pallor which might 
have beseemed a sea-nymph. Her aunt, sitting aloof in 


- had been anxious lately about Lucina. 
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that same green shaft of day filtered through horse- 
chestnut leaves, and also changed thereby, kept glancing 
at her uneasily. She knew that her brother and his wife 
She ventured a 
few more geutly solicitous remarks, which Lucina met 
sweetly, still with a little impatience of weariness, scarcely 
lifting her face from her book; ‘then she ventured no 


ore. 

‘The child does not like to have us so anxious about 
her,” she thought, with that unfailing courtesy and con- 

sideration which would spare others though she torment 
herself thereby. She longed exceedingly to offer Lucina 
a wineglass of a home-brewed cordial compounded from 
the rich juice of the blackberry, the finest of French 
brandy, and sundry spices, which was her panacea ; but 
she abstained lest it disturb her. Miss Camilla set a 
greater value upon peace of mind than upon aught else. 

Lucina bent her face over her book and turned the leaves 
quickly, as if she were reading with absorption. Pres- 
ently Miss Camilla thought she looked better. | The soft 
lapping as of waves, of the Sabbath calm, began again to 
oversteal her whole body and spirit. Visions of her peace- 
ful past seemed to confuse themselves with the present. 
“ You—must stay to tea, and—not—go home until—after 
sunset, when it is cooler,” she murmured drowsily, and 
with a dim conviction that this was a Sabbath long ago, 
that Lucina was a little girl in a short frock and panta- 
lets, then in a few minutes her head drooped limp! 
toward her shoulder, and all her thoughts relaxed into soft 
slumberous breaths. 

When her aupt fell asleep Lucina looked up, with that 
quick,-startled sense of loneliness which sometimes in 
such case comes to a sensitive consciousness, ‘‘ Aunt 
Camilla is asleep,” she thought. She turned to her book 
again; it was acopy of Mrs. Hemans’s poems. Somehow 
the vivid sentiment of the lines failed to please her,though 
she, like her young lady friends, had heretofore loved them 
well. Lucina read the first stanza of ‘‘ The warrior bowed 
his crested head” with no thrill of her maiden breast; 
then she turned to ‘‘ The Bride of the Greek Isles,” and 
that was no better. 

She arose, tiptoed softly over to the table, and examined 
the other books thereon. There were volumes of the ear! 
English poets, an album, and ‘‘ A Souvenir of Friend- 
ship” in red and gold, like the Hemans. She opened the 
Souvenir and looked idly at the small, exquisitely fine 
steel engravings, the alliterative verses, the tales of senti- 
ment beginning with long preambles couched in choicest 
English. She shut the book with a little weary sigh and 
ieuked irresolutely at her sleeping aunt, then at the chair 
by the north window. 

Lucioa felt none of the languor which is sometimes 
caused by extreme heat. Instead there was a fierce elec- 
tric tension through all her nerves. She was weary al- 
most to death, the cool of this dark room was unutterably 

teful to her, yet she could not remain quiet. She had 

ft her parasol and hat on the hall table. She stole out 
softly, with scarcely the faintest rustle of skirts, tied on 
her hat, took her parasol, and went through the house to 
the back garden door. | 

Looking back she saw the old servant-woman’s broadly 
interrogatory face in a vine-wreathed window. ‘“‘I am 
going out in the garden a little while, Liza,” said Lucina. 

The garden was down-crushed,its extreme of sweetness 
pressed out beneath the torrid sunbeams as under flaming 
hoofs. Lucina passed beneath the wilting ranks and flat- 
tened beds of flowers, and the breath of them in her face 
was like the rankest sweetness of love when its delicacy, 
even for itself, is all gone. The pungent odor of box was 
like a shameless call from the street. Lucina went into 
the summer-house and sat down. It was stifling, and the 
desperate sweetness of the garden seemed to have collect- 
ed there, as in a nest. 

Lucina, after a minute, sprang up; her face was a deep 
— she had a gentle distracted frown on her sweet fore- 

iead; her lips were pouting. She did not look in the least 
like the Lucina of the early spring. 

She went out of the summer-house and down the gar- 
den paths, then over a stone wall into the rear field which 
bounded it. This field had been mowed not long before, 
and the stubble was pink and gold in the afternoon light. 

The field was broad, and skirted on the west by a thick 
wood. Lucina, holding her green: parasol, crossed the 
field to the wood. The stubble was hot to her feet; white 
butterflies flew in her face ; rusty-winged things hurled 
themselves in her path, like shrill completions from some 
mill of insect life. 

All along the wood there was a border of shadow. 
Luciva kept close to the trees, and so down the field. A 
faint cool dampness stole out from the depths of the wood 
and tempered the heat for the width of its shade. Lucina 
put down her parasol; she was walking quite steadily as 
if with a purpose. 

The wood extended the length of many fields, running 
— with the main village street, behind the houses. 

ucina, passing the Prescott house from the rear instead 
of the front, seeing the unpainted walls and roof slopes 
of barn and wood-sheds, and the garden, had a curious 
sense of retroversion in material things which suited well 
her mind. She felt that day as if she were faced back- 
ward to her own self. 

The fields were divided from one another by stone 
walls. Lucina crossed these, and kept on until she reach- 
ed a field some distance beyond Doctor Prescott’s house. 
Then she left the shadow of the wood and crossed the 
field to the main road. In crossing this she kept close to 
the wall, slinking along rapidly, for she felt guilty. This 
field was all waving with brown heads of millet, which 
should not be disturbed. 

She got to the road, and nobody had seen her. She 
crossed it, entered a rutty cart path, and was on the Ed- 
wards woodland. 

For the first time in her life Lucina Merritt was doing 
something which she acknowledged to herself to be dis- 
uunctiy unmaidenly. She had come to this wood because 
she had heard Jerome say that he often strolled here of a 
Sunday afternoon. Her previous litile schemes for meet- 
ing him had been innocent to her own understanding, but 
+ ges had tasted the fruit of knowledge of her own 

eart. 

She felt fairly sick with shame at what she was doing, 
She blushed to her own thoughts, but she had a helpless 
impulse as before some goading spur in her own nature 
which she could not withstand. 

She hurried softly down the cart path between the trees, 


Mme, or Whatever I might think of myself. 
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then suddenly stood still, for under a great pine-tree on 
the right lay Jerome. His hat was off ; one arm was 
thrown over his head; his face was flushed with heat and 
slumber. Lucina, her body bent aloof, with an indescrib- 
able poise of delicacy, and the impulse of flight, yet look- 


ed at ber sleeping lover until her whole heart seemed to 


feed itself through her eyes. 

Lucina had not seen him for more than six weeks, ex- 
cept by sly glimpses at meeting and on the road. She 
thought pitifully that he had grown thin; she noticed 
what a droop his mouth bad at the corners, She 

itied, loved, and feared him with all the trifold power of 

er feminine heart. 

As she looked at him her remembrance of old days so 
deepened and intensified that they seemed to close upon 
the present and the future. Love, even when it has ap- 

rently no past, is at once a memory and a revelation. 

ucina saw the little lover of her innocent childish dreams 
asleep there; she saw the poor boy who had gone hungry 
and barefoot; she saw the young man familiar in the 
strangeness of the future. And, more than that, Lucina, 
who had hitherto shown fully to her awakening heart only 
her thought of Jerome, having never dared to look at him 
and love him at the same time, now gazed boldly at him 
asleep, and a sense of a great mystery came over her. In 
Jerome she seemed to see herself also; the unity of the 
man and woman in love dawned upon her maiden imagi- 
nation. She felt as if Jerome’s hands were her hands, his 
breath hers. ‘‘I never knew he looked like me before,” 
she thought, with awe. 

Then suddenly Jerome, with no stir of awakening, 
opened his eyes and looked at her. Often, on arousin 
from a deep sleep,-one has the sense of a calm 
wonderless observation of a new birth. Jerome looked at 
Lucina for a moment with no surprise. In a new world 
- things may be, and impossibilities become common- 

aces. 

r Then he sprang up and went close to her. 
he said, in a sobbing voice. 

Lucina looked at him piteously. She wanted to run 
away, but her limbs trembled, her little hands twitched 
in the folds of her muslin skirt. Jerome saw her trembling 
and a soft pink suffusing her fair face, even her sweet 
throat, and co arms under her thin sleeves. He knew, 
with a sudden leap of tenderness which would have its 
way in spite of himself, why she was there. She had 
wanted to see him so—the dear child, the fair, wonderful 
lady—that she had come through the heat of this burnin 
afternoon, stealing away alone from all her friends, an 
even from her own decorous self, for his sake. He point- 
ed to the clear space under the pine where he had been 
lying. ‘‘Shall we sit down there—a minute?” he stam- 


mered. 

“‘T—think I—had better go,” said Lucina, faintly, with 
the quick impulse of maidenhood to flee from that which 
it has sought. 

‘*Only a few minutes—1 have something to tell you.” 

ig: sat down, Lucina with her back against the pine- 
tree, Jerome at her side. He opened his mouth as if to 
speak, but instead it widened into a vacuous smile. He 
looked at Lucina and she at him, then he came closer to 
her and took her in his arms. 

Neither of them spoke. Lucina hid her face on his 
breast, and he held her so, looking out over her fair head at 
the wood. His mouth was shut hard, his eyes were full 
of fierce intent of combat, as if he expected some enemy 
forth from the trees to tear his love from him. For the 
first time in his life he realized the full might of his own nat- 
ural self. He felt as if he could trample upon the needs 
of the whole world, and the light of his own soul, to gain 
this first sweet of existence whose fragrance was in his 


it you?” 


ace. 

The strongest realization of his nature hitherto, that of 
the outreaching wants of others, weakened. He was filled 
with the insensate greed of creation for himself. He held 
Lucina closer, and bent his head down over hers. Then 
she turned her face a little, and their lips met. 

Lucina had never, since her childhood, kissed any man 

but her father; and as for Jerome, he had held such things 
with a shame of scorn. This meant much to both of 
them, and the shock of such deep meaning caused them 
to start apart, as if with fear of each other. Lucina raised 
her head, and even pushed Jerome away, gently, and he 
loosened his hold and stood up before her, all pale and 
trembling. 
‘You must forgive me—I—forgot myself,” he said, 
with quick gasps for breath. ‘‘I won’t—sit—down there 
again.” Then he went on, speaking fast: ‘‘1 have been— 
wanting to tell you, but there was no chance. I could 
not come to see you any longer. I could not. I thought 
a& man could go to see a woman when he was in Jove with 
could bear love was all on his side, 
and there was no—chance of marriage. I thought I could 
bear it if it pleased you, but—I didn’t know ft would be 
like this. I was never in love, and I did not know. I 
could think of nothing but wanting you. It was spoiling 
me for everything else, and there are other things in the 
world besides this. If I came much longer I should not 
be fit to come. I could not come any longer.” Jerome 
looked down at Lucina with an air of stern yet wistful 
argument. She sat before him with downcast, pale, and 
sober face, then she rose, and all her girlish irresolution 
and shame dropped from her, and left for a moment the 
woman in her unveiled. 

‘TI love you as much as you love me,” she said. simply. 

Jerome looked at her. ‘* You—don’t mean—that—?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose I did when you told me first, but I did 
not know it then. Now I know it. I have been very 
unhappy, because I feared you might be staying away be- 
cause you thought I did not love you; but I dared not try 
to see you as I did before, because I had found myself out. 
To-day I could not help it, whatever you might think of 
; I could not 
bear to worry any longer lest you might be unhappy be- 
cause you thought I did not love you. I do, and you 
need not stay away any more for that.” 

Lucina—you don’t mean—” 

“Do you think I would have Jet 
minute ago, if I had not?” said 
face and neck. 

was all—me:—that— i 

No; I let you,” whispered Lucina. 
‘Oh, you don’t mean that you—like me this same way 


5 © you—enough to marry me? - You don’t mean 


you—do as you did a 
she, and a blush spread 
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‘Yes, I do,” replied Lucina. She looked up at him 
with a curious solemn steadfastness. She was not blush- 
ing any more, 

‘‘I—never thought of this,” Jerome said, drawing a 
long, sobbing breath. He stood looking at her, his face 
all white and working. “ Lucina—” he began, then paused, 
for he could not speak. He walked a little way down the 
path, then came back. ‘ Lucina,” he said, brokenly, ‘‘as 
God is my witness—I never thought of this—I never— 
thought that you—could— Oh, look at yourself and look 
at me! You know that I could not have thought— Oh 
look at yourself; there was never anybody like you! I did 
not think that you could—care for or—be hurt by—me.” 

‘‘T have never seen anybody like you—not even fa- 
ther,” Lucina said. She looked at him with the shrinkin 
yet loving faithfulness of a child before emotion which it 
cannot comprehend. She could not understand why, if 
Jerome loved her and she him, there was anything to be 

distressed about. She could not —— why he was so 
pale and agitated, why he did not take her in his arms and 
kiss her again, why they could not both be happy at once, 

‘“Oh, my God!” cried Jerome, and looked at her in a 
way that frightened her. 2 

Don't,” she said, softly, shrinking a little, 

‘‘ Lucina, you know how poor I am,” he said, hoarsely. 
‘‘ You know I—can’t—marry.” 

‘IT don’t need much,” said she. 

“T couldn't—give you what you need.” 

‘* Father would, then.” 7 

‘‘No, he would not. I give my wife all or nothing.” 

Lucina trembled. The same look which she remem- 
bered when Jerome would not take her little savings was 
in his eyes. 

‘“'Then—I would not take anything from father,” she 
said, tremulously. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind—being—poor.” 

‘‘ I have seen the wives of poor men, and you shall not 
be made one by me. If I thought I had not strength 
enough to keep you from that, as far as I was concerned, 
I would leave you this minute and throw myself in the 
pond over there.” 
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‘“‘Tam not afraid to be the wife of—a poor man—if I 
love him. I—could save, and—work,” Lucina said, ——_ 
ing with the necessity of faithfulness upon her, yet timid- 
ly, and turning her face aside, for her heart had begun to 

ear lest Jerome did not really love her nor want her after 
all. A woman who would sacrifice herself for love’s sake 
ee the sacrifice, nor the love which re- 
uses 


‘* You shall not be, whether you are afraid or not,” Je- 
rome cried out, fiercely. ‘* Haven’t I seen John Upham’s 
wife? Oh God!” 

Lucina began a slowly down the path toward the 
roul. Jerome followed her. “I must go,” she said, with 
a gentle dignity. though she trembled in all her limbs. ‘‘I 
came across the fields from Aunt Camilla’s. I left her 
asleep, and she will wake and miss me.” 

** Oh,” cried Jerome, ‘‘I wish—” Then he stopped him- 
self. ‘* Yes, she will, I suppose,” he added, lamely. 

“* He does not want me to stay,” thought Lucina, with a 
sinking of heart and a rising of maiden pride. She walked 
a little faster. | 

Jerome quickened his pace, and touched her shoulder. 
“You must not think about me—about this,” he mur- 
mured, hoarsely. ‘‘ You must not be unhappy about it.” 

Lucina turned and looked in his face sadly, yet with a 
soft stateliness. ‘‘ No,” sail she, ‘‘I will not. I do not 
see, after all, why I should be unhappy, or you either. 
Many ple do not marry. I dare say they are happier. 
Aunt Camilla seems happy. I shall be like her. There 
is _s to hinder our friendship. We can always be 
friends, like brothers and sisters even, and you can come 
to see me—” 

**No, I can’t,” said Jerome. ‘‘I can’t do that even. I 
told you I could not.” 

Lucina said no more. She turned her face and went 
on. She said good-by quickly when she reached the road, 
and was across it under the bars into the millet. 

Jerome did not attempt to follow her. He stood for 
& moment watching her moving through the millet, as 
through the brown waves of a shallow sea; then he went 
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back into the woods. When he reached the place where 
he had sat with Lucina he stopped and spoke, as if she 
were still there. 

‘*Lucina,” he said, ‘‘I promise you before God that I 
will never, so long as I live, love or marry any other wo- 
man but you. I promise you that I will work as I never 
did before—my fingers to the bone, my heart to its /ast 
drop of blood—to earn enough to marry you. And then, 
if you are free, I will come to you again. I will fight to 
win you with all the strength that is in me, against the 
whole world, and I will love you forever, forever; biit I 
promise you that I will never — this in your hearing, to 
bind you and make you wait, when I may die and never 
come.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


WIDER HORIZONS. } 
Our dreams, our tenderest dreams, that promise oweet- 
| 


ness, 
That promise life diviner than we know, | 
Offering to us who strive in incompleteness 
The hope of rising from our common woe, 


Though they may seem too vague for understanding 
Far from the life that flows in throbbing veins, 

They lead us upward, silent and commanding, 
Beyond the night and all its mists and rains— 


— the night and its uncertain morrows, 
he old reiterations of the days, 
Its joys that reap or fade in haunting sorrows, 

And death that blights the blossom of its ways— 


Beyond the night, and to a world made tender 
or those who could not find their peace in this, 
Where love is glorious in its glad surrender, | 
And flowers supremely to a perfect bliss. 

GrorGE Montcomery, 


WITH THE CUBAN 


In proof of Cuba’s capacity for self-government might 
be cited, if it were the only side of the shield, my journe 
through mountains, over hills, and across plains in search 
of Maximo Gomez and his liberating army. In time of 
peace such a a would have been menaced with 
danger of capture by brigands, which, under Spanish rule, 
held sway throughout the island. As it was, accompa- 
nied usually by a single guide, I journeyed from pre- 
fectura to prefectura, my only danger being that of fall- 
ing in with the troops, with which we were continually 

laying a sort of hide-and-seek game, hazardous at its 
st; for the Spanish soldiers now kill all whom they find 
outside of their lines. 

The prefecturas are established posts in charge of pre- 
fectos and subprefectos. The prefecto is appointed by 
the lieutenant-governor to administrate the affairs of a 
certain zone, and he in turn divides his zone into subpre- 
fecturas, and appoints all the civil employees, from sub- 
— down. The readiness with which these people 

ad seized the opportunity to take their first lessons in 
self-government was surprising. It is true that I found a 
lazy, ignorant people, men who would answer my ques- 
tions with a stupid stare, who hardly knew in what world 
they livéd; and when finally,in a moment of impatience, 
I asked one if he knew whether he were alive or not, he 
simply opened his eyes a little wider and dropped his chin 
still lower. But what every one of these people did know, 
and what every one seemed to respect, was the existence 
of a civil government. They spoke of their government 
as they migt} have spoken of their king if they had recog- 
nized one, and according to their idea it was the having 
of a government instead of a king which constituted their 
independence. 

The ‘‘ government” had suddenly turned them all into 
‘‘ citizens,” of which they seemed very proud, laying great 
stress upon the word, using it as a title instead of the 
Spanish sefior. But often I found the meaning of the 
word as vague to them as their ideas concerning the mean- 
ing of government. For instance, I heard one man, refer- 
ring to me, inquire of another whether [ was a citizen or 
an American, while on another occasion, as I was taking 
leave of a prefectura, half a dozen voices cried out, 

‘*Good-by, citizen.” 

My guide, with a superior knowledge, replied, “* Ay, in 
truth you can call Aim citizen, for we are but imitations.” 

From prefectura to prefectura is the way travelling is 
now done in free Cuba. The civil government has pro- 
hibited the circulation of coin, so no one is asked for 
money; neither is he expected to have any. There are no 
rights to property; or at least they are very improperly 
understood. Everything belongs to the republic, except 
one’s personal effects. A beef is killed at the prefectura, 
and its meat is distributed among the neighbors without 
charge. A guide is most always ready to accompany the 
traveller to the next prefectura, and in the absence of a 
guide the prefecto himself is obliged to go. 

The prefectura usually consists of a palm-thatched cab- 
in, hidden within the depths of a forest; but where the 
Spaniards have been most active in their operations a sim- 
ple cow-hide stretched like a canopy on four poles an- 
swers the purpose. I found on my line of travel a scarcity 
of vegetables, but beef meat generally in abundance ; 
whereas in the provinces of Havana and Matanzas the 
rebels informed me that they no longer get meat, but sub- 
sist on the vegetables which are planted by the pacificos 
in the cultivated zones under the protection of the 
Spaniards. 

Travelling, of course, is rare, with the exception of the 
civil and military commissions which are continually go- 
ing to and fro through the country; and when a stranger 
does turn up he is immediately set down as some envoy 
extraordinary from the outside world, and his wants are 
attended to accordingly. 

However, I found this mode of journeying ‘‘ from pre- 
fectura to prefectura” a very tedious one. After having 
ridden many miles beneath a blazing hot sun to reach one 
prefectura, I would often find the trail leading to the next 
almost doubling upon the road I had already travelled. . 


L—IN SEARCH OF GOMEZ. 


When I reached the vicinity of Sancti-Spiritus it seemed 
to me that for three days I was wandering around in a cir- 
cle at the mercy of my various guides, for whenever I in- 
quired the distance to that city the reply was most invari- 
ably the same—seven leagues. At the end of the three 
days I was leaving Sancti-Spiritus behind and approaching 
the zone in which the general-in-chicf of the liberating 
army was supposed to be —— But the nearer I ap- 
proached his supposed camp, the greater seemed the mys- 
tery concerning his whereabouts. At last I reached a 
point where I was assured that the general was only 
ten lengues away—a distance which I have often covered 
in the saddle in halfa day. Evidently the Cuban’s idea 
of a league was as vague as his idea of a government, for 
I started out to cover those ten leagues long before sun- 
rise, and when night came I was apparently no nearer 
Gomez than when I started. The prefecturas which I 
passed that (lay were in a deplorable state, which increased 
as I At noon come upon two men sleep- 
ing under some palm leaves on a ge overlookin 
a highway. My guide, turning in his die, signifi 
that this was a prefectura. The sun was broiling hot. 
A cow was trying to quench her thirst by gnawing at the 
pith of a corojo palm, which the men had evidently felled 
to quench their own. With difficulty the men were in- 
duced to rise and to inform us of their situation. While one 
of them swore at the cow for chewing the corojo pith, the 
other pao | informed us that the Spanish troops had 
camped in the highway the day previous and had burned 
their ranch, and that if I attempted to proceed any fur- 
ther I should certainly be killed—and all this information, 
coupled with the fact that they had had notliing to eat 
for the past thirty-six hours, told in a manner as though 
it were of no consequence at all. 

Finally one of these characters was induced to conduct 
us down the hill into a ravine, where I sought shade for 
an hour’s rest from the hot sun. Upon discovering that 
my companion carried a sweet-potato as big as his head,* 
he suddenly remembered that there was a ranch near by 
which had escaped the destructive hand of the soldiers 
and where we could cook the viand. The ranch was oc- 
cupied by one wounded rebel and millions of flies, in 
spite of which I succeeded in swinging my hammock and 
— a little rest. About three o’clock a youtlr ap- 
peared, armed with a carbine, stating his willingness to 
guide us to the next-prefectura. 

My guide wasa brave boy, and he did his duty asa scout 
nobly. We passed the night at a prefectura where there 
was a comparatively commodious house snugly hidden 
among trees, but the prefecto with all his employees was 
in hiding, for no one dares to sleep under the shelter of a 
roof in this part of Cuba. We swung our hammocks in 
a grove, ad in the morning awaited the arrival of the 

refecto. It was nine o’clock before he came out from 
his hiding-place. He was a kindly old gentleman, with 
a a shade of n blood, and apologizing for having 

ept me so long, he immediately proceeded to conduct 
me to the nea! prefectura. 

We crossed the field of Santa Teresa, where the — 
iards attacked the forces of Gomez on March 9 and killed 
the unfortunate correspondent Mr. Crosby.+ 

The prefectura of Santa Teresa was reached by a nar- 
row path within a dense forest bordering the field, and there 
I ate a breakfast, as I told my friends, sufficient for three 
days—the day past, the present, and the day to come, 
After a meal such as only a half-starved man can 
eat, and assured that Gomez was camped only two 
leagues away, I was induced to wait until one o’clock be- 
fore again starting out. 


* This is ecafcely an exaggeration. 

+ Mr. Crosby with General Gomez and staff was watching the fire of 
the Spaniards as they attempted to advance across the open field. The 
inaurgent leader and his party were at the edge of the forest, when 
auddenly the fire of the Spaniards was directed towards the group. Mr. 
Crosby fell to the gronnd between his horse's legs, clasping his head 
between hia hands, He never uttered a sound, and died instantly. 
Althongh the general's horse was killed, Mr. Crosby was the only man 


to fall mortally wounded. 


INSURGENTS. 


Two Spanish leagues should be equal to about five Eng- 

lish miles, and naturally I left Santa Teresa with the ex- 
tation of soon presenting myself to the general-in-chief 

ofthe Liberating Army. But as we continued to ride hour 
after hour, turning our horses’ heads towards every point 
of the compass, I lost all patience. AsI had seen nothiag 
on my whole journey resembling an army, 1 now began 
to doubt the existence of any army ai all; and as we 
spurred on our horses to cover those anticipated two 
leagues, I began to believe that old Gomez and his a 
must be hiding in the bushes, like the prefectos I had met 
with on the road. ‘ | 

Just about sunset we sa § man in the distance ride out 
ofa clump of brush. He held up his band, apparently as 
n signal to stop, as he shouted the Cuban challenge, 
* Quien va!” | 

After interrogation I was allowed to continue, and pass- 
ing by a cow-yard, I saw a rag sentry standing care- 
lessly by the side of a gate-post. Beyond was an open 
field, in which there was a group of horsemen seated on 
a fallen tree, while their horses grazed near by. One of 
these loungers mounted his sieed, and quickly joini 


. us, led the way across the field in the direction of a pall 


grove. | 


It was nearly dark when, on the other side of the grove. 
t 


I found myself in the camp of the liberating army. 


reminded me of a country circus after a raid by the locwl 
sheriff, in which the outfit has lost all its tents. The glow 


of camp fires bordered a semicircle, between which and 
the vanishing twilight could be discerned the tetheral 


horses, while the shadowlike outline of their various 


riders flitted about, bent upon their various occupa- 
tions. 

Dismounted, I was directed to a palm-tree, under which 
a square of canvas spread between stakes covered a little 
old coffee-and-milk-colored man with very white whiskers. 
I was about to pass on, when some one touched me on the 
arm and pointed to the little old fellow, who sat in a ham- 
mock, and moved curiously from side to side as he looked 
for something on the ground. | 

“Take these candles,” I heard him say as he pointed-to 
a string of dirty yellow tapers. Then he looked up a 
me, Opening and shutting his bleary eyes rapidly, 
though to clear his vision. I then knew that 1 was 
confronting Maximo Gomez, the man whose name has be- 
come famous on three continents. | 

To talk with the great man it was necessary for me to) 
crawl under his canvas, for he made no attempt to crawl 
out, and the canvas was not high enough for a man to 
stand up under. After having answered his few questions 
concerning myself, he said to one of his aides, in a preten-| 
tious way, 

‘* Take him to the deposit for correspondents.” 

I had heard of deposits for horses and cattle, deposits 
for sweet-potatoes and coffee, but a deposit for corre- 
spondents struck me as something new; and I was not long 
in discovering that it was a feature of the camp as nove 
to the aide whom Gomez had directed to conduct me as it 
was to myself. | 

We stumbled around in the dark as best we could for 
some little time, after which the officer concluded to take | 


me back to where we had started, and there he pre-— 


sented me to an American captain by the name of Smith— 
the only other American in the camp. 


Smith gave me a hospitable welcome; and later, when I | 
sat by his camp fire and told him of Gomez's orders to _ 


take me to the deposit for correspondents, he said he had 
never heard of such athing. While talking with Smith, 
a young officer belonging to General Lacret’s staff brought 


me a present of a sweet-potato—one of the kind as large | 


as a man’s head. 


Smith handed the sweet-potato to a negro, with direc- 
tions to roast it for my supper. The negro went away, to | 
return, after the lapse of a few minutes, with a potato | 
about the size of an egg. This he held under Smith's | 
nose as he innocently inquired if he did not think I wanted | 
to trade—a nice proposition for a hungry man to enter- 


tain! Tuomas Ropinson Daw Ley, JR) 
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REV. MORGAN DIX, 8.T.D., RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE REV. 
MORGAN DIX, S. T. D. 


THE first time I ever saw the Rev. Morgan Dix was in 
the chancel of Trinity Church on a gray November day 
in the year 1862. He had just been appointed to the rec- 
torship of ‘* Old Trinity,” and as I heard his voice in the 
evening prayers for the day my first impression of him 
was of innate modesty and gentleness. Can it be pos- 
sible, said I, that that quiet retiring young man is really 
rector of the foremost ecclesiastical corporation in the 
world? But so it was; and ever since that time, when- 
ever it has been my good fortune to meet him, the same 
impression has come upon me —first and foremost the 
quality of genuine humility, then of modest obedience to 
truth and order; and then, as time gave further opportu- 
nity, there came the further pleasing revelation of a warm 
heart under that restrained exterior, and the appreciation 
therein also of all that is fair and mirthful and jocund in 
this our life. | 

The next time I saw him was in his home on Varick 
Street. There he dwelt among his own poor ple, at- 
tendants at St. Paul’s and St. John’s chapels. His house, 
on the exterior, was like all others in that somewhat 
decaying neighborhood; but within, how severely beau- 
tiful it was! Over the mantel-piece was a picture of 
the Crucifixion, reverently half concealed by a silken 
curtain; around were glowing representations of sacred 
scenes and other objects of religious art. But all this 
beauty was not for himself alone. There he was ac- 
customed to gather, week by week, the young girls of 


From a Copyrighted Photograph by D. H. Anderson. 


his parish school and others, who passed many a plea- 
sant and profitable hour in spititual instruction, in at- 
tractive conversation, and in mirthful games. It all 
seems doubly beautiful and gracious to me now, as I 
think of the modesty, the quiet#the value, and the reality 
of this effort of the then young Rector of Trinity, thus 
antedating in his own home much of the social ameliora- 
tion which, in the guise of college settlements, finds place 
among us to-day. The next memorable meeting with Dr. 
Dix was in what is known as the Broadway Tabernacle, 
on the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. It 
was, I think, during the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
and the occasion was a sermon on Christian unity. It 
is @ great many years ago, but the memory is still 
with me of Dr. Dix’s’sermon. Gentleness, modesty, 
firmness, kindness, were the fourfold harmonies there- 
of, and every word reflected his own character in all 
its important essentials. 

But not alone in the modesty of the newly acquired office 
of unparalleled dignity, and in quiet work among the poor, 
have I seen Dr. Dix; I have seen him in the very topmost 
round of ecclesiastical dignity which it is possible for a 
priest of the Church as a priest to occupy. Again and 
again has he been chosen by the united voice of the Epis- 
copal Church to ao at its t triennial conventions. 
There, in the chair of the presiding officer of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies, he ever has been facile princeps. 
Under that impenetrable front he was ever the judicious 
honorable to a nicety, just to all men, 
clear-h in shy storm of debate, and ever command- 
ing instant respect in the modesty and firmness of his ut- 


terances, which came upon the hushed assembly with the 
calmness and infallibility of an oracle. 

But let no one suppose for a moment that back of that 
judicial awfulness and imperturbability there was not 
also the mirthful power that coffilf take in and appreciate 
those inevitable grotesqueries which occur in all assem- 
blies, be they never so sacred. 

The power to see the humorous is a spiritual disinfect. 
ant against fetid boredom wherever it may annoy us, and 
those who know Dr. Dix as he is love him al! the more 
that this subtle power of a sense of humor is an added 
treasure in his many gifts of mind, body, and estate. . 

For nearly thirty-five years this man of modesty and of 
mark has ruled over. the affairs of Trinity Parish, New 
York. Under his authority are numerous churches, and 
many clergy, vicars, and curates, with their choirs and 
lay helpers, a great throng of church workers, covering 
every department of Christian activity,-and, from the 
head oe all the members, there ever runs a loving 
spirit. which binds all together in respectful mutual ser- 
vice for the One Lord whom all obey. — 

As citizen, as priest, as scholar, as husband, as father, as 
friend, and as head of one of the greatest ecclesiastical cor- 

rations in this or in, any other land, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 

.T.D., exhibits in his own person those ever-attractive 
qualities of modesty, gentleness, kindness, firmness, and de- 
votion which impressed me when, more than thirty-four 

ears ago, I first saw him, just after his appointment as 

tor of Trinity Church and Corporation,reading evening 

— in the chancel of ‘‘ Old Trinity ” on that gray day 
November in the year 1862. J. Harris KNowLes. 
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TRINITY'S CELEBRATION. 


x the fifth year of William and Mary a charter, bear- 
nes. date May é. 1697, was granted by an act of Assembly, 
approved and ratified by the Governor and Council, which 
admitted to author and legal existence ‘‘a certain 
chureh and steeple lately built in the city of New York, 
together with a certain piece or parcel o ground adjoin- 
ing thereunto, being in or near to a street without the 
north gate of said city, commonly called and known by 
the name of Broadway.” ‘This church and steeple was 
Trinity. Its existence was due to the zeal of Governor 
Benjamin Fletcher and of a number of English colonists 
in New York who called themselves the “‘Managers of the 
Church of England.” The continuance and prosperity 
fer two centuries of the church then begun was celebrated 
during all of last week by a succession of notable and in- 
teresting services and meetings in the present Trinity 
Church, and in its chapels and offshoots in New York. 
For the original church building mentioned in the 
charter the funds were raised by subscription. Governor 
Fletcher is credited with a gift of £50 toward it; two 
wardens and nineteen vestrymen subscribed from £1 to 
£5 each; other givers aided them, and it is of record that 
£5 12s. 8d. was given by helpful Jews. © ne over 
£300 was this raised, and the church built. The Bishop 
of London was constituted its first rector, a: temporary 


” provision, ended by the appointment of the Rev. William 


Vesey, @ graduate of Harvard, who was ordained in. Lon- 
don in August, 1697, and conducted his first service in 
Trinity Church, New York, on March 13, 1698. 

The original grant of land comprised only the frontage 
on Broadway, with a depth extending to the Hudson 
River, but to this was added by a royal grant from oo 
Anne in 1705 a considerable tract to the northward and 
bordering on the river, known as “the Queen’s Farm.” 
In this tract was included the farm of Mrs. Anneke Jans 
Bogardus, which was afterwards conveyed to Governor 
Lovelace, and becoming part of the King’s Farm, was 
given-to the Corporation of Trinity. Every one knows of 
the willingness of Anneke Jans’s remote heirs to resume 
possession of the farm, but on whatever their claims were 
based Trinity has always been able to defend her own. 

It was this Queen Anne t of farm-lands that in due 

{ime made Trinity by far the richest church in the United 
States, and made possible her great career as a founder of 
churches and colleges, a supporter of schools, charities, 
and missions, and a t centre of ecclesiastical activity 
in the communion to which she belongs. Of her original 
lands ‘she has given away first and last about two-fifths, 
the remainder, which she still holds, is estimated to in- 
elude productive real estate of the value of twenty mill- 
ion dollars, producing at present an income of perlaps 
half a million annually. ne public service which her 
abundant means has made possible has been the preser- 
vation upon land of ‘immense commercial value of her 
own church and graveyard on Broadway opposite Wall 
Street, and of St. Paul's Church, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Vesey Street. There is very little land of the 
same extent in the world so valuable as the sites of 
these two churches, but no considerations of ‘gain have 
ever induced the Trinity Corporation to put 4 price on 
any part of either of these holdings. 

The original Trinity Church named in the t and 
first opened in 1698 was used for forty years and then re- 
built. This second edifice was burned in 1776, and was 
not rebuilt until 1788. It gave place in 1846 to the pres- 
ent church, designed by Upjohn. This was a famous 
church building in that day, and its tall spire was oue of 
the sights of New York. There are more notable churches 
in America now, but ‘‘ Old Trinity ” is still beautiful and 
famous, and still admired and cherished. It has been 

greatly adorned of late years by gifts from its parishion- 
ers, and last week, splendidly and elaborately decorated, 
and profusely adorned with flowers, it made an imposing 
show, which thousands of decorous -visitors trooped to 
visit and lingered long to inspect. 

The first mission church that Trinity built was St. 


_ George’s, in Beekman Street. It became an independent 


organization in 1811. After the original St. George’s was 
- burnt the church moved to its present site on Stuyvesant 
Square. St. Paul’s it built in 1766, and here General 
Washington worshipped during his stay in New York. 
St. Mark’s was built and richly endowed by gifts of land 
by Trinity about 1795. .Among the other New York 
churches that have been started or munificently helped 
by her are Grace, Christ’s, St. Luke’s, St. Thomas’s, Zion, 
‘St. Stephen's, St. Batholomew’s, St. Clement’s, All Saints’, 
St. Philip's, and the Church of the Ascension. This list 
is by no means complete, nor have her benefactions been 
confined to the city of New York. Not less than a hun- 
dred churches in different parts of the State have shared 
her abundance. 
oa’ College (now Columbia University) was started 
in 1754 in the vestry-room of Trinity, and received from 
her a generous endowment in land. Dr. Johnson, its 
first president, received a salary from her as assistant to 
her rector. Hobart College, in en New York, was 
started by her, and to her Trinity College, in Hartford, 
largely owes its existence. Dr. Berrian, the prede- 
cessor of Dr. Dix as Rector of Trinity, whose history 
of the church is the best record of her career up to 
his time, estimated that in 1847 the value of Trinity's 
gifts up to and at that time exceeded $2,000,000. Since 
then she has rarely parted with any of her land, but 
the value of her holdings has increased so prodigious- 
ly that a very large sum is annually at her service for 
distribution. But. her regular expenses are very great. 
Besides the parent church there are eight chapels in her 
parish, over which her rector has jurisdiction—St. Paul’s 
St. John’s in Varick Street, Trinity Chapel in Twenty- 
h Street, St. Chrysostom’s at Seventh Avenue and 
ty-nintl Street, St. Augustine’s in Houston Street, St. 
Cornelius’s on Governors Island, old St. Luke’s on Hud- 
son Street, and St. Agnes’s in Ninety -first Street near 
Columbus Avenue. Six of these nine churches are free. 
No pews are sold in any of them,-and none are. rented 
except under careful restrictions. To a large number of 
other churches outside of her parish she makes an annual 
donation, as also to several colleges and hospitals, and 
her parochial expenditures include large outlays for the 
support of schools and hospitals and for mission-work. 
In her two centuries of existence Trinity has had nine 
rectors— Wiiliam Vesey, 1696-1746; Henry Barclay, 1746- 
1764; Samuel Auchmuty, 1764-1777; Charles Inglis, 1777- 
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1788; Samuel Provoost, 1784-1800; Benjamin Moore, 1800- 
1816; John Henry Hobart, 1816-1830; William Berrian, 
1880-1862, and Morgan Dix. Of these rectors Dr. — 
being loyal to the crown, resigned in 1788 when the Brit- 
ish evacuated New_York, and_went to Nova Scotia, where 
he became bishop in 1787. Dr. Provoost was the first 
Bishop of New York; Dr. Moore ‘succeeded him both as 
rector and as bishop, and was also president of Columbia 
College. To him in turn succeeded Dr. Hobart, both as 
rector and as bishop. 7 

ae hes six days of last week there were commemorative 
services in old Trinity. On Sunday, May 2, Dr. Dix’s sermon 
was largely a historical discourse; on Monday, at noon, 
Dr. E. N. Potter, late president of Hobart College, told of 
Trinity's educational work; on ‘Tuesday, at noon, Dr. 
Rainsford of St. George’s discussed, ‘‘Where shall we 
place our strongest churches?” On Wednesday, the great 
day of the celebration, Bishop Potter nddressed a great 
audience admitted by ticket. On Thursday, Dr. Hunt- 
ington of Grace Church discoursed of ‘*‘ Strong Centres 
of Church Growth,” and on Friday, Dean Hoffman of the 
General Theological School delivered a historical address 
giving reminiscences of Trinity Parish. There were no 
special services on Saturday, but on Sunday five bishops 
preached in five of the churches of the parish. 

Other memorable features of the celebration were the 
services in all the chapels of the parish, most of which 
were elaborately ‘decorated; the special service of the 
guilds in Trinity on the a May 2, and the vari- 
ous evening services of song. The musical part of the 
celebration was exceedingly notable and of the highest 
interest to persons qualified to appreciate its elaborate 
beauty. One of Trinity’s special services has been her 
cultivation of church music, from the results of which 
churches every where have profited. 

The decorations in Trinity, which were designed by Mr. 
Frederick Wilson, were exccedingly rich and beautiful 
and full of ecclesiastical or historical significance. The 
arrangement of electric lights was remarkably skilful, the 
light being admirably effective and its sources wholly 
concefiled.. These decorations will remain in place for 
some time to come. 


SHRIVEN. 


Story of Porglidveness. 
BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 
I 


TuHE prison walls were so thick, and the narrow, heavily 
barred windows so deeply recessed, that little enough day- 
light crept through even in bright weather; and on this 
stormy winter morning the panes were covered with a 
mele gray film, as if a fog had rolled its pall around the 

Iiding. 

Three heavy iron gates led from the prison office. One 
opened into a grated enclosure, which was as far as peo- 
information prisoners could pene- 

without a permit; the was at the foot of: the 
stone steps which ascended to the police court ; the third 
‘led through a deep, dark passageway to the prison. 

A gray-haired turnkey stood with his back to a stove, 
his face utterly immobile. ‘The procession of the aban- 
doned and vicious had filed past him so many years that 
the tragedy or the occasional comedy of it no longer made 
any impression on him. A keeper—a short, stocky, bullet- 
headed, smooth-faced young fellow—sat behind a desk 
chewing at the end of a penholder. 

There was silence except for the rumbling of carts in 
the streets (muffled by the thickness of the walls) and the 
rustle of coal settling in the stove, until the keeper began 
whistling ‘‘ Two Little Girls in Blue” as two policemen 
came down from court, each with a female prisoner. 

One of these women faced the keeper at the desk with 
a smirk, though her heavy bang and the scarlet feathers 

in her hat were bedraggled, and her skirt left a wet trail 

on the stone flooring. 
‘* Hello, Tillie!” said the keeper. ‘‘ Jugged again, eh ? 

What’s done it now ?” 

‘*'Too much calamity water, I guess,” was her reply. 

“‘ Age?” he asked, as he prepared to make the formal 
entry in the blotter. 

** Sweet sixteen !” 

‘Great Cesar!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You’ve grown two 
years younger since the last time you were sent up!” 

“Of course! ’Ain’t I had my hair bleached ?” she cried, 
with a coarse laugh. Then she lowered her voice: ‘‘Say! 
Don’t be rough on that girl there. She’s kind o’ sick, an’ 
I guess she’s seen better days than any o’ us others.” 
She turned toward the prison gate. ‘ Hello! if yous ’ain't 
gone and stuck a horseshoe up there for luck!” she cried. 

“That means,” the keeper called after her, as she dis- 
appeared in the passageway, ‘‘that we'd rather some one 
would pay your fine than we be obliged to give you a 
free ride in the Black Maria!” Then he turned to the 

slender, fragile-looking girl, of perhaps not more than 
eighteen, stood beside the. esk. She coned a forlorn, 
hopeless, pathetic look upon the keeper. Traces of her 
former delicate beauty were still discernible. Her hair 
was brown and wavy, and she had large dark eyes—all the 
darker, perhaps, for the deep circles beneath them, and 
her poor, thin, pale face. 

The keeper lowered his voice as he asked her the usual 
questions, and she answered them in but little above a 
whisper. When he had finished, she stood there helpless- 
ly, not knowing what to do. Suddenly a tremor passed 
over her, her cheeks flushed, and she reached out to the 
desk for support as her slender frame shook with a deep, 
hollow, convulsive cough. When she recovered, the 
turnkey touched her arm and pointed to the prison en- 
trance. She shuddered, and walked slowly into the gloom. 

‘‘ About time for the angel, ain’t it?” asked the turnkey 
of the keeper. 

He had hardly spoken when a young woman, accom- 
panied by a maid, entered the grated enclosure. The 
keeper hurried to the gate and admitted them, taking the 
lady’s sleet-covered umbrella. She had a pleasant word 
for him. Indeed, her presence seemed to brighten up 
the office. Even the turnkey straightened himself out a 
bit and looked pleased to see her. There was something 
attractive and sympathetic in her manner that was certain 
to win the confidence of the unfortunate. She was of the 
best type of philanthropist—a “ prison angel” — giving 
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not only money, but her time and personal efforts, to 
prison mission work. 

“ There’s a girl upstairs who was arrested in a raid last 
night,” said the keeper. ‘‘I’m sure she was vever here 
before, an’ she seems sick and miserable.” 

‘Thank you for telling me about her. _1’ll speak with 
her and see if I can do something for her.” After a little 

use she added, ‘I’m to be married next week, and, 

ginning to-morrow, there'll be some one here to take my 
place for about a month.” 

“There'll never be any one, miss, can take your place 
here,” the keeper said, heartily; ‘‘an’ I’m sure many’s tlie 
prayer for your happiness that will go up from the unfor- 
tunates you’ve comforted.” 

When the turnkey had opened the prison gate for her, 
he called up through the tube to the matron of the wo- 
men’s prison, 

angel and her maid !” 

She went up two flights of steps. The matron, a stout, 
comfortable -looking woman, met her with a 
smile, and opened the heavy iron door which led from the 
landing to the prison. 

The latter was a structure within a structure, for the 
two tiers of cells were built up inside the prison, and 
there was considerable space between them and the thick 
outer walls. The air was pungent with disinfectants 
here, as down in the office, and everything was more 
cheerless than usual for the dismal day without. 

On low, backless benches ranged along the wall were 
a few women. One was reading a pink-covered paper 
novel; another tried to hide her tear-stained face behind a 
newspaper ; others simply sat swaying to and fro, their 
hands clasped in their laps, and stared, in a forlorn, va- 
cant way, at the cells. A glance told the visitor that the 
girl she was looking for was not among them. 

She felt a touch upon her arm, and saw Tillie, whose 
face was familiar to her. Following her gesture, she ob- 
served a young girl flung face down upon the iron stairs 
that led to the second tier. A shock passed through the 
prostrate figure, as at that moment a violent “drunk ” in 
one of the cells began cursing and shrieking and rattling 
at the bars. 

‘My sister,” said the visitor, ‘‘ tell me what I can do 
to comfort you.” 

It was so long since the poor girl had heard a gentle 
voice. It vibrated with sympathy; it was so different 
from the harsh sounds of the police court and the prison 
that it fell like music upon her ear. At the same moment 
she felt a kindly touch. 

She turned and looked up. It seemed to her that an 
angel of mercy was bending over her. That fair brow 
with its halo of golden hair, the pitying look in those 
kind blue eyes, the sweet cheering smile—the gentle 
bearing that bespoke the compassion of a pure soul for 
one that has sinned—touched her heart as nothing ever 
had before. Her whole nature was drawn toward the an- 

lic creature who appeared to her in her darkest moment. 

er impulse was to fling her arms around her and cling 
to her; but she shrank back, as if she felt that ber own 
sinful touch would carry pollution with it. Just then she 
saw # buoch of violets in the visitor’s bodice, and reachin 
for it, she drew it out, inhaled its fragrance, and showe 
kisses upon it. 

‘‘They are as pure, as fair as you,” she murmured. 
She seemed to kiss them because they weré to her “ea of 
the immaculate ministrant who was bending over her, to 
whom she was drawn, yet feared to touch. ¢ A sweet smile 
told her she might keep the flowers. A moment later 
she was clutching one of the cold iron stair-rails and 
coughing convulsively. But she retained her hold upon 
the violets. 


II. 


At 8.30 p.m. Brother Allen went out on the steps of the 
Isabel Mission and rang a bell. 

He had not always been ‘‘ Brother Allen.” He had be- 

un his ministerial career as the Rev. Theodore Romaine 

lien, and as assistant to the rector of a fashionable 
church, and had he, like the rector, been willing to preach 
sermons that were comforting chiefly because they were 
comfortable, he might have retained his sonorous title. 

But Allen’s ambition was to become a worker rather 

than a preacher. He considered one kindly act worth a 
hund sermons. While at the seminary he had util- 
ized his spare hours in visiting the various missions in 
ethe slums for — a those who never could be reach- 
ed in any other way. ‘The services and work there were 
to him religious clinics, each new experience seeming to 
him worth hours of theoretical study. He felt himself 
amply rewarded by the brondening of his views,and by 
exhilarating discoveries (often in the least expected quar- 
ters) of noble traits—fortitude in suffering, parental and 
filial devotion and self-denial, which showed that some 
ang gold could be refined from this mass of human 
ore. 

Soon, however, he found himself attracted more and 
more by the work at the Isabel Mission, named in memory 
of a child whose mourning parents had established the 
fund for carrying out a noble project: And when, after 
one of his sermons at the church at which he had been 
appointed assistant to the rector, the latter intimated that. 
he had been injudicious, he at once resigned, and offering 
his services to the mission, plunged into work after bis 
own heart. 

The Isabel Mission had its quarters in what had been a 
fine mansion in its day. It was built of drab - colored 
brick, and the low, foot- worn steps led up to a portico 
with classic columns. The iron step railings ended in 


‘graceful curves, and old-fashioned pineapple-shaped orna- 


ments surmounted the newel-posts. It was not to out- 
ward appearances in the slums. Its surroundings wore 
the bedizened front of the most insidious of all vices. 

The services were held in a large room on the ground- 
floor—two of the old rooms thrown intoone. At the rear 
end was a platform with a reading-desk. On the floor 
near the platform stood the organ, from the top of which 
em a large horseshoe of immortelles. Between the 
windows in the rear were two banners—one, white with a 
flaming red cross, and ‘‘ Holiness” embroidered in gold; 
the other, black, with the words, 


Doubt not the cross you bear 
Flowers of Eden yet will wear, 


also in gold. From ahove the old mantel the sweet fea- 
tures of the little girl in whose memory the mission was 
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founded looked down upon the woman who sat facing 
the organ. Many in the motley crowd helped them- 
selves to hymn-books from a pile on the floor near the 
organ, and mye into their ow ys as if used to the 
ways of the mission; others looked embarrassed; others 
stared immodestly about them. 

Allen heaped an arm full of hymnals and walked down 
the aisle, distributing them among those who had not 
helped themselves. When he had taken a seat on the 
platform he called out, ‘‘ No. 5!” and, after a prelude on 
the organ, ‘‘ Lost but Found ” resounded through the room, 
Many sang without even opening their books. They had 
been to the mission so often they knew the words as well 
as the tune. , 

A door led from the old rear room into the hall. See- 
ing anumber of women hesitating in the entrance, Allen 
walked, still singing, with his hand extended in greeting, 
und showed the first woman in the group to a seat. Most 
of the others followed; but he still saw if the half-light 
of the hall a pale, sad, delicate face, which he had lately 
missed. He was shocked to observe how it had wasted’ 
away even during the short time since he had last seen 
the girl at the mission. He knew that she and Tillie, who 
was with her, had lately been ‘‘ sent up,” and judged they 
had come off the ‘‘Island”’ only that day. 

As he took her by the hand to lead her in, he noticed 
that she was leaning on her companion for support, and 
as she entered, she dropped into the first vacant chair 
against the wall, Tillie remaining beside her. 

When the hymn was ended, and Allen paused before 
giving out another, so that any one in the meeting might 
have a chance to ask for a favorite, she whispered to 
Tillie, and the latter called out, ‘‘ No. 156!” 

Without waiting for the organ, Allen intoned, in a sweet, 
tremulous voice, 


“*I shall walk with Him in white.” 


The poor girl did not sing. She leaned her head against 
the wall, and stared across the room at the portrait of the 
child over the mantel. The hymn finished, Allen read 
from the gospel, and then called for testimony from any 


one present. 
“Jesus came to me in Yonkers last Friday!” excited] 
exclaimed a woman among those near the platform. “He 


has been with me ever since. May I never desert him!” 
“Jesus, lover of my son),” 


sang Allen. Organ and congregation joined in. Words 
and music were familiar, and the worshippers sang with 
inspiring power. The very walls seemed to vibrate with 
the volume of sound. Uplifted by the enthusiasm, Allen, 
. the conclusion of the hymn, burst into a fervent ad- 


ress: 

‘*We thank Thee, O God, for this patch of praying- 
a, this oasis of Thy faith. Baptize Thy servant wi 

hy power, that he may touch some heart to-night. 

“Ah, sisters and brethren, don’t put off coming to 
Christ. The devil never said, ‘ Don’t seek salvation!’ Oh 
no. He is too smart for that. He just says: ‘ Put it off 
awhile. You’re young yet. You'll find plenty of chances 
later. . Have a good time now!’ 

“Don’t listen to him. When God says, ‘Come to Me!’ 
go at once. _ Don’t think to yourself, ‘Some other time 
will do as well.’ other time may never come. 

** Suppose Christ had said: ‘ Oh no, I'll not give My life 
for them yet.-. [ll put it off.’ What hope of salvation 
would the world have ? No. doubt the devil would have 
liked Him to put it off, but He didn’t. “And when Christ 
appeared He didn’t come down from heaven every morn- 
ing with his dinner in a tin pail, and go back after working- 
hours. He — His lifetime on earth, and among the 
lowly, too. He paid the same price for you as for the 
on Fifth Avenue. 

‘* Perhaps, beloved, his spirit is among us to-night. Oh, 
may it bring some of you nearer to Him! Seek till om 
find Him! Cling to Him. For through Him and Him 
only ye may enter the Kingdom of God!” 


“1 shall walk with Him in white.” 


These words, sung in a faint but — penetrating 
voice, vibrated through the rooms. The deep, dark eyes, 
whose look had been riveted to the portrait of the child, 
were now turned upon Allen. A hectic flush mantled the 
pallid face. © After the first line the girl's thin pale lips 
moved, but the words and melody were inaudible. She 
had risen from her seat. Suddenly Allen saw the glauce 
she had turned upon‘ him break. She clutched the back 
of a chair, reeled, and fell upon the floor. 

In'a moment he was kneeling beside her, and had half 
raised ‘her, resting her head against his shoulder. 

‘*She’s dying! Shé’s dead!” shrieked Tillie. 

But Allen‘knew better. He had wiped a slight crimson 
moisture’ from her lips and felt her faint breathing. In 
a commanding voice, that found instant obedience, he or- 
dered those who had crowded about the spot back to 
their seats, bade Tillie uid him in carrying the unfor- 
tunate girl ‘up stairs, and as they raised her, called to the 
organist, 

‘* Finish up with a hymn!” 


It was a long time before she opened her eyes. Tillie, 
softly weeping, sat holding her hand. Allem paced the 
room. 

He knew the poor girl's story, and he silently cursed the 
man who liad caused her downfall. If his own brother 
had at that moment been pointed out to him as the guilty 
one, he would have sprung at his throat. 

Yet it was a case like hundreds, perhaps thovaands, of 
others. The man, whoever he was—for she had never 
told—had tired of her, had neglected her more and more, 
and, she being too proud or too unhappy to thrust her- 
self upon him, he had lost sight of her, probably —e 
it for granted, in that happy-go-lucky way consistent wit 
some men’s consciences, that somehow she would be pro- 
vided for. Doubtless if he had known to what condition 
she had sunk he would have considered it his duty to 
have aided her; but, curiously enough, he had not con- 
sidered it his duty to find out what had become of her. 
bs incident had probably not so much as ruffled his con- 
science. 

Why should it have? Though no better, he was no 
worse than many others. And so at that very moment 
he might be quietly smoking his cigar at his club, or pre- 
paring to lead a german at Delmonico’s. As for the hu- 
man “* derelict "—she might drift till she sank. | 
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Bat though inwardly excited, Allen could not fait to 
observe the change that had come over Tillie. She had 
evidently been m nistering to the poor sufferer while they 
had been on the “‘ Island,” and contact with that penitent 
soul seemed to have softened her whole nature, until, in- 
stead of brazen effrontery, a sense of her shame was re- 
flected in her face, | 

When at last the thin 
next morning—Allen, as he bent over the girl, could barely 
hear, ‘‘ Would—she—come to me—before—I die?” 

He turned my eer to Tillie. 

‘She means ‘ prison angel,’ at Jefferson Market.” 

Miss Northrup?’ 

Tillie nodded assent. 

Allen had f ay ee met the ‘‘angel” through her mis- 
sion-work. He knew that she was to be married in a few 
days, and that some one else was taking her place at the 
prison. But he also knew her noble. character, and was 
surea note from him would bring her to this bedside. 

He had not been mistaken. That evening a cab sto 
at the mission. He saw a tall, fine-looking fellow a gut 
first and help Miss Northrup out. -He behaved witha 
happy air of proprietorship which satisfied Allen that he 
was her betro A few minutes later they entered ‘the 
sick-room. . 

The girl lay with her eyes closed. The lines of sorrow 
and suffering in her face stood out more sharply from the 
white pillows. She did not appéar to notice the entrance 
of the visitors. The “angel” cast a look of pity upon her, 
gently laid a bunch of violets upon her breast, and then 
stepped over to a table to-unpack a small basket. Her 
betrothed remained standing at the foot of the bed. The 
surroundings were novel to him, and he seemed to feel a 
little awkward. 

Suddenly Allen felt a hand close upon his arm with 
the grip of a vise. Turning, he beheld the dying girl sit- 
~ oe in bed. Those deep dark eyes, whose glance 
he seen break the night before, were now fixed, ablaze 
with hatred, upon the man who stood there, pale and trem- 
bling, stricken with terror, yet, indeed, also with sudden 
grief and remorse, and who looked beseechingly from her 
to where stood, unconscious of the scene, the woman who 
was to become his wife. The girl followed his look. She 
saw who stood at the table, but she quickly turned her 
eyes from her to the despoiler, whom fate seemed to have 
brought into her power. Allen knew what was ing 
in her beart. Should she wreak vengeance on this man, 
even if it marred the life of the woman who had appeared 
to her like a ministering angel in prison, or should she 
leave him to that woman’s redeeming mercy? 

The missionary, no less than the man whose happiness 
was at stake, breathlessly awaited her answer, for Allen 
felt that the future of his mission-work depended upon it. 
Here was a soul he had hoped to save. Her inborn gen- 
tleness, her contrition—though her sin was not wholly or 
even primarily her own— caused him to feel that if 
he could ever lead a sinner to God he could her. If now, 
ut the last moment, she failed him, what hope had he of 
ever succeeding? Within that frail frame the powers of 
good and evil were waging a fierce strife for forces To 
Allen it Was a greater battle than had ever: been fought 
upon an earthly battle-fleld. It was a battle for a soul. 
So he hung upon her lips for the answer with scarcely 
less trepidation than did the man whom fate had so 
strangely delivered into her hands. . 

It came at last; though not in words. On the bed be- 
side her lay thé bunch of violets. When she had es 
Allen’s arm and raised herself, the flowers had fallen un 
noticed from her breast. Did their fragrance, rising like 
a silent nye cause her suddenly to look down and see 
them, and did they, recalling to her the fair form that had 
bent over her in the moment of her deepest misery, and 
the voice that had fallen like music upon her ear, mutely 
plead for mercy ? 

She released Allen’s arm and sank back, grasping the 
—— and pressing them to her lips, as she done in 
prison. 


When the evening service began Allen and Tillie were 
still watching. He knew the end was not far distant, but 
it came even sooner than he thought for. 

She had been lying motionless for some time, when she 
suddenly opened her eyes and tried to raise lierself. They 
lifted her toa ry posture and ig Op the pillows be- 
hind her. As she looked upwards her gaze-.seemed to 
penetrate beyond her “page espn and to be fixed upon 
some apparition visible only to herself. Nor was it to 
either of the faithful watchers she spoke when she mur- 


le lips moved—it was not until 


mured, 
it is that woman—poor, weak woman—avenges 
erself.” 
In the meeting below they knew that a soul was about 
to take its flight, and it was with half- hushed voices, 
which rose softly and permeated the death-chamber with 
tender music, that they sang, 


“I shall walk with Him in white.” 


SOME OF CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES 
AND THEIR GUARDIANS. 


Wuen, through the operations of our recklessly im- 


provident population, the disproportion between forest- , 
covered and denuded earth surfaces in the United States 


had become 80 great as to affect climatic conditions, anx- 
iety began to arise in the minds of the cautious and pub- 
lic-spirited, and sentiment in favor of forest preservation 
was born. It also became apparent to the mindsof many 
that the natural wonders of our wonderfal country should 
be reserved for the free and equal enjoyment of all, and 
that opportunity should not afforded the rapacious 
few to levy tribute upon their less fortunate fellow-citi- 
zens. 

The first outward manifestation of these sentiments 
was the reservation by Congress of certain lands as na- 
tional parks, of which the Yellowstone, Yosemite, Sequoia, 
and General Grant are more or less well-known examples. 
The last three parks are situated in the State of California, 
in the heart of the ‘‘ High Sierras.” 

Speaking of reservations, Mr. John Muir has remarked 
that ‘“‘the smallest reserve, and the first ever heard of, 


was in the Garden of Eden, and though its boundaries. 


were drawn by the Lord, and embraced only one tree, yet 
the rules were violated 7 the only two settlers that were 
permitted on suffrage to live there.” 
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The tendencies of human nature seem not to have ma- 
terially changed since time began, for it has been found 
desirable to place the reservations mentioned above ua- 
der military supervision to preserve the natural wonders 
contained therein and to prevent encroachment by tres- 


passers. 

In the national parks and forest reserves of California 
the big trees are by far the most interesting and greatest 
natural feature. ‘There are two varieties, namely, Sequoia 
sempervirens, ordinarily known as the ‘‘ redwood,” the 
tree'which bas furnished most of the redwood lumber of 
commerce, and Sequoia gigantea, from which a compara- 
tively small amount of similar lumber has also been made. 
The former is the smaller variety, and grows on the foot- 
hills along the coast; the latter attains a considerably 


ry growth, is, more strictly speaking, the “big tree” 
of - fornia, and is seldom found at a lower altitude than 
5000 feet. 


Scattered along the extent of the Sierra Nevadas from. 
north to south are many distinct-and separate groups or 
groves of Sequoia gigantea. These are generally known by 
names significant o locality, as, for instance, ‘* Calaveras,” 
Tuolumne,” Mariposa,” and ‘‘ Fresno,” names of the 


counties in which the groves so called are situated. The 


Tuolumne Grove is in the Yosemite Park, and the Mari- 
posa near by. This latter is-tlie dne.most frequently 
visited ‘by tourists, and contains the.‘‘ Wawona ”—a tree 
with a hole burnt -in its: base; through which the stage 
road runs avd four-horse stages: are driven without dif- 
ficulty—and the ‘‘ Grizzly Giunt,” one of the largest trees 
in the world. 

The stately grandeur of these enormous and lofty trees 
is so impressive it seems quite fit and natural that some 
of the larger ones-should have been individualized and 
honored with distinguished titles.. Nearly every State in 
the Union and. every distinguished general of the civil 
war has a namesake among them. The ‘‘ General Grant,” 
in the General.Grant Park, and the ‘‘ General Sheridan ” 
of the * Giant Forest” (situated in the Sequoia Park), are 
individuals of the largest size. It is difficult to determine 
just which of the big tfees is the largest, but these two 
und the ‘‘ Grizzly Giant ””—the gnarly base of any one of 
which will exceed thirty feet in diameter—are probably 
the biggest trees yet discovered. 

The trees often grow in such inaccessible mountain re- 
treats that some of the territory covered by them has never 
yet been thoroughly and systematically explored. Out- 
side the lands reserved by the government. a California . 
lumber company owns seVeral thousand acres of these 
trees—enough to last. forty.years, cutting. a millions 
of feet per year. While’prospecting a part of the land 
owned by the firm, some of its officers once discovered a 
tree of immense and: excé Sats uniform’ proportions, 
which they named ‘after General Sickles.: Shostly after- 
wards the government Ordered. from them a section of a 
tree for the World’s Fair at Chicago... An employee well 
acquainted with the company’s land was sent to find and 
locate *‘ General Sickles.” After a fruitless search of six 
weeks further effort-to find it was abandoned; and an- 
other tree—possessing the distinction of General Noble's 
namé—was finally selected. The government’s specifica- 
tions called for: a: section thirty feet-long and as nearly 
cylindrical in shape as possible—to vary-not more than a 
foot in diameter at the ends, the smallest of which was to 
measure not less than twenty feet: This was.a ditficult 
task ;*for although many could be found: considerably 
larger, they generally taper so much that over a hundred 
trees had to be “ surveyed” (with instruments—the only 
practical method of nieasurement) before a suituble tree 
could be found. The Chicago World’s Fair tree now 
stands in the — of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, D. C. 

In this commercial age, whén the magnitude of every- 
thing is measured by the dollars and cents involved, a few 
figures will be pardoned. The government contracted to 
pay $7000 for its thirty-foot section, and it cost nearly all 
this amount before the company succeeded in delivering 
it on the cars. A mountain wagon-road five miles long 
had to be bailt to get it out, and a:trench sufficiently long 
and as large as the tree itself was dug to fall itin. The ~ 
Sequoia ntea trees are very brittle, and are liable to 
break to when carelessly felled. When sawed into 
lumber they frequently produce an amount tbat will sell 
in the local markets for several thousand dollars. <A 
woodsmap — a tree of very moderate size for $30— 
its remoteness from mill and market being the occasion of 
its-small value. After three months’ constant labor he 
had chopped his tree, and sawed and split.it,into clap- 
boards, shakes, and grape sticks, which, notwithstanding 
— trunsportation costs, netted nearly $200 for his 

r 


The lumber company above mentioned also furnished 
the *‘ Centennial Tree,” which was cut in the General 
Grant Park, not a hundred yards from where the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Grant” now stands in all its majesty.. In the same 

ve lies the ‘‘ Fallen Monarch,” through the burnt-out 
eart of which a mounted horseman can ride from end to’ 
end with more ease than through an ordinary stable: 


oor. | 

A mile or so away once stood a giant which 
for designation the nom de guerre of America’s greatest 
humorist, but it fell a prey to science, and-orie of its sec- 
tions now reposes in the British Museum, while another 
rests in Central Park. What remains of its departed 
greatness is known as ‘“‘The Mark Twain Stump,” on 
which eighteen full-sized cavalry-horses easily stood at 
one time. It is twenty-six feet in diameter. 

By-an actual count of'rings of annual growth, many 
of these trees are shown to be séveral thousand years old- 
er than the Chrietian era. It seems a sacrilege to destroy 
anything so. ancient. 

The photographs of soldiers, horses, and trees accompa- 
nying this article furnish a graphic illustration not only 
a the size of the trees, but also of the training of the horses, 
which belong to Troop I, Fotrth United States Cavalry, 
commanded by Captain James Lockett, of that regiment. 
Bringing a horse’s training to such a point that he will 
climb so high and quietly stand there requires much paticnt 
effort and intelligent care. He must be taught to rely with 

confidence upon his friend the rider before such 
training can be accomplished. It has resulted in this par- 
ticular instance from hard labor and much experience, on 
dangerous and difficult mountain yon ~ a patrolling 
rks placed by the government under military super- 
visten. J. FRANKLIN Be ti, Lieut. U.S.A. 
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EIGHTEEN HORSES AND TROOPERS GROUPED ON THE STUMP OF THE “MARK TWAIN.” 


THE TROOP GROUPED ON AND IN FRONT OF A FALLEN GIANT. 


CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES AND THEIR GUARDIANS—TROOP I, FOURTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, AMONG THE 
GIGANTEA” IN AND NEAR THE GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK.—[Sex Pace 495.] 
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THE OVERFLOW OF THE COTTONWOOD RIVER AT GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA TERRITORY—TWO VIEWS OF THE FLOODED VALLEY. 
(Sez Paes 499.} 


TESTING SENSITIVENESS. 
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A SECTION OF THE MAIN LABORATORY. STEREOGRAPH. 


NEW YORK’S PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, A DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE HOSPITAL SERVICE.—(See Pace 498.] 
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blic favor, it 
— t an enterprise at once great and unique cou 
ou ae without attracting popular attention. Yet this 
ay is possible, for within the past year the State of New 
| York has entered upon a project of vast importance and 
of absolutely novel character of which the general public 
has been given hardly an inkling. I doubt whether one 
person in a thousand in New York has even heard of the 
existence of the State Pathological Institute, while the 
rsons outside the bounds of its direct influence who 
fully appreciate the purpose of this institution could 
robably be counted on one’s thumbs and fingers. Yet 
| t sepeut that the projection of this institution is an en- 
«Coe terprise of vast importance and of absolutely novel char- 


acter. | 

The value of this enterprise should not be restricted to 
any class of the community, as I hope to show before I 
‘ _ am through, but primarily it has to do with the interests 
— of the insane. The institute is, in fact, a department of 
ie the State Hospital service. It is under the control of the 
: State Commission in Lunacy, and its organization may be 
considered the culminating achievement up to date in the 
evolution of the system of State care for the insane which 
has been developed in New York within the past decade. 
This system, it may be desirable to explain, now includes 
fifteen State hospitals (formerly known as asylums), caring 
for 20,000 patients, and commanding the exclusive ser- 
vices of about 150 resident physicians. Each hospital is 
governed by a medical superintendent, acting under au- 
thority of a local board of trustees. The Commission in 
Lunacy is the unifying head of the entire system—the 
commander-in-chief, so to speak, of the army as a whole. 
The president of this commission from the time of its es- 
tablishment until last year was Dr. Carlos F. Macdonald. 
His successor, the present incumbent of the office, is Dr. 

Peter M. Wise. 

With the details of this great system we have no present 
concern. For our present purpose it is sufficient to think 
of the entire hospital system as constituting one gigantic 
institution, with 20,000 patients, all of them mentally dis- 
eased. ‘The Pathological Institute is the laboratory—the 
scientific department, if you choose—of this vast hospital. 

In so characterizing it, I would not by any means be 

understood as implying that no scientific work is done in 
any other department. On the contrary, the daily vocation 
of every one of the 150 resident physicians is more or less a 
scientific occupation. By these physicians the individual 
patients must be examined, studied, treated. But, in the 
nature of the case, the experience of each physician must 
j : be limited to relatively few cases, whereas the full value 
ae of- his observations can be brought out only when com- 
a parison is made with the observations of his 149 fellow- 
 - workers. ‘To make such comparisons will be one of the 
chief functions of the institute. I shall illustrate present- 
ly the way in which this will be accomplished. 


GENERAL PURPOSES. 


But the institute will be much more than a mere co- 
ordinator of the scientific activities of the existing hospi- 
tals. It has, in addition, its own special functions, lying 
in a field which the hospitals, as such, cannot enter. Its 
corps of workers will have both time and technical facili- 
ties not at the disposal of the resident physicians, enabling 
them to make special scientific studies hitherto quite im- 
practicable. The avowed object of these studies is the 
discovery of the diseased conditions of brain afl nerve 

cells which manifest themselves in mental alienation. To 
thie. end, studies of normal tissues must be undertaken for 
comparison, and in particular an investigation of numer- 
ous slightly abnormal conditions of brain and mind—the 
half-way stations to insanity—which lie quite without 
the domain of the hospital physician. For example, dur- 
ing that heated term last summer when so many deaths 
occurred from sunstroke, the institute made a special in- 
vestigation of the microscopic brain conditions attending 
these fatal cases in New York. Similarly alcoholism, 
epilepsy, the delirium attending fevers, cases of poisoning, 

, and the Jike, will be studied; aud the results iin the long- 
run will probably lead to the appreciation of general laws 

of brain activity that will be of inestimable service in the 

. revention and cure of insanity itself. Sucli, very brief- 
y, is the aim and purpose of the Pathological Institute. 
Now a few paragraphs as to the details of its organization. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


The local habitation of the institute is at No. 1 Madison 
Avenue; New York city; The Director is Dr. Ira Van Gie- 
son; the Assistant Director and Chief Associate in Pa- 
thology is Dr. Henderson B. Deady. These gentlemen, 
acting under the general supervision of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy, attend to the practical machinery of 
the institution. Their special scientific studies, and those 
of another associate, Dr. B. Onuf, will have to do with 
pathology proper, which in the present instance means 
chiefly the microscopical appearances of diseased brain 
and nerve tissues. Almost every one is aware nowadays 

| that there is a very close connection between physical con- 
4 ditions in the brain and mental states, and that insanity is 
the mental equivalent of diseased physical structures in 
the brain.. In a gross general way this is easily demon- 
strable as regards some forms of mental disease, but on the 
whole it is fair to say that pathology has hardly taken 
more than the first steps toward a full understanding of 
these conditions. | 
Indeed, it is only within recent years that the practical 
methods of manipulation have been discovered which 
make possible a really satisfactory microscopic study of 
brain tissues. Hitherto the fluids used in hardening the 
tissues prior to cutting them into microscopic sections were 
of such a nature as to greatly alter and mar the appear- 
ance of the tissues themselves, so that it often happened 
that what the microscopist took to be diseased tissue was 
really only a result of laboratory changes. But by recent 
methods much of this danger is obviated, and now the 
student may explore the magnified brain cell—the think- 
ing mechanism, if the term be permissible—with some as- 
surance that its seeming anomalies tell of diseased ante- 
mortem conditions. He does not see the live cell, it is 
true—for that he must await some X-ray development 
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not yet in sight—but he can at least compare the diseased 
cell with normal cells under similar conditions. When 
this has been done with a large series of tissues, we shall 
know much more about the exact physical conditions that 
underlie insanity than we do to-day. And beyond perad- 
venture such knowledge as to causes must aid us toward 
a knowledge of preventive and remedial measures which 
will be of positive and practical benefit to the person who 
is verging toward insanity, and to him who has reached 
that undesirable goal. | 


BIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


I have just spoken of the necessity of comparison be- 
tween diseased and normal tissues. The utility of such 
comparisons, in itself obvious, is by no means confined to 
the observation of human brain cells, or indeed of human 
tissues of any kind. The brain, though in a sense an iso- 
lated organ, is by no means an independent one. Its in- 
terests are linked with those of other tissues, and very 
vm gee 6 indeed, it is a disease of some outlying or 
that first interferes with normal brain functioning, and so 
leads to insanity. Moreover, there is the closest avalogical 
affinity between buman tissues and the tissues of other 
living creatures. Our brains and minds are by no means 
the isolated entities we sometimes think them. A vast 
number of other creatures have brains, and all living crea- 
tures have minds of some sort; and the same broad out- 
lines of activity prevail from lowest to highest. There- 
fore the nerve ganglion of a worm, or, for that matter, the 
single cell of an amoeba, may teach us something about 
the method of activity of the human brain cell which di- 
rect nny of n cell itself could by no possibility 
reveal. 

For this reason it is that the Pathological Institute 
needs, and has very wisely provided for, the services of an 
associate in biology. Dr. Arnold Graf holds this position. 
The establishment of this department has been criticised 
on the ground that lower forms of life—dredged up, for 
example, from the bottom of the ocean—would seem to be 
very far afield from the study of insanity, which is the 
avowed object of the institute. But, as often happens, 
the critics are wrong, as any one who will thoughtfully 
consider the close analogies now known to exist between 
different classes of organic beings must see for himself. I 
venture to ict that, if conducted along projected lines, 
the Biological Department of the institute will not be its 
least important department when the final results are es- 
timated. It does sound a little odd, I admit, to be told 
that material for the institute is being gathered at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean, and in the same breath that 
the purpose of the institution is to learn how to prevent 
and cure insanity; but there is nothing really incongruous 
in the two statements, as I have tried to show. 

The other classified special de nis of the institute 
justify themselves without particular defence, their con- 


nection with the subject of brain disease being perfectly — 


obvious. T are the Department of Physiological 

De to c , in charge r. Boris Sides; 
of in charge of Dr. H. Har- 


lon Brooks; and the Department of Anthrepology, in 


charge of Dr. A. Hrdlicka. 


CHEMISTRY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


The work of the departments of Physiological Chemis- 
try and of Bacteriology, for the present, at any rate, will 
consist of the investigation of those bodily secretions and 
excretions which may become poisonous if reabsorbed 
into the system, or when otherwise retained in the blood, 
producing what is called auto-infection. Such poisons 
are being formed in the system constantly, even under 
the most normal conditions, and their retention, through 
defect of the secretory organs, produces well-recognized 
diseases. Under abnormal conditions the character of the 
bodily waste products may be altered, so that new poisons 
are develo which the secretory organs cannot readily 
cope with. Such autotoxines have long been supposed to 
have a share in the production of insanity, yet they have 
been but little subjected to critical examination, owing to 
the extreme delicacy of manipulation necessary to their 
fullinvestigation. At the institute such examinations are 
already under way. The work of last summer led to a 
provisional explanation of sunstroke as due to the devel- 
opment in the system of such a n, 

Now studies are being made by the Acting Associate in 
Chemistry, Dr. 8. Bookman, of the secretions of patients 
suffering from one of the most dreadful forms of insanity, 
which is technically called acute delirious mania. It isa 
condition in which the patient is literally a ‘‘ raving ma- 
niac,” one of the very few types of mental disease which 
at all closely conform to the popular conception of insan- 
ity. Fortunately this form of disease is rather rare, for, 
aside from its very painful character, it almost always 
ends fatally. As yet alienists know very little as to ‘its 
exact cause, and rather less as to any specific treatment 
that is of value. At the institute the secretions of several 
cases are being analyzed, in the hope of isolating an or- 
ganic poison which is suspected to be at the bottom of 
the difficulty. One way of testing the secretions as to 
their toxicity is to inoculate rabbits. This usually kills 
the rabbits, of course, but I presume even the most tender- 
hearted person will not object to this, when it is reflected 
+ ~ oe may lead shortly to a direct saving of 
uman life. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Nevertheless, the procedures in some other departments 
are doubtless more pleasant for the lay mind to contem- 
plate than those in chemical the 
most interesting of all, to the casual er, are the 
methods of the t of Psychology; at all events, 
the art editor of Hamrrer’s WEEKLY seemed to find them 
80 when he went there with me the other day. He was 
not satisfied till he had personally tesied—or rather had 
been tested by—every instrument, from that which records 
muscular exhaustion under exertion to that showing elec- 
trical resistance. But the things that chiefly held his at- 
tention were the machines which show the unconscious 
unity of action between the mind and various muscles. 
If, for example, you breathe through a tube of proper 
construction, connected with a pointer which makes a 
tracing on a aes cylinder, the record thus secured 
will roughly outline the emotions to which you were sub- 
ject d the experiment. Ordinarily the line runs in | 
a uniform oscillatory course, but when an emotion is de- 


to this thought prominently is closing. 
logical 
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one hand, or the prick of a pin on the other—at once the 
recording pointer begins some striking gyrations. For 
accurate scientific tests it is used in way, being 
connected with straps fastened about the chest. There 


EPs 


A RECORD OF EMOTIONS. 


are many ways in which it may be practically useful—as 
in testing the sensibilities of a person suspected of sham- 


ming. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that our bodies keep 
step, so to speak, with every mental impulse. When you 
imagine yourself making a trip up the street, your entire 
muscular system strains a little in that direction, as if 
about to put the thought into execution. An interesting 
proof of this is furnished by an instrument called an au- 
tomo ph. This is really a far more simple instru- 
ment than its name would seem to imply. It consists 
essentially of a piece of thin board, perhaps four inches 

uare, suspended by the corners, attached to which is a 
wire bent so as to touch a table just to one side and make 
a tracing there on a piece of blackened paper. My com- 
panion tested the machine. He had been told that if he 
rested his hand lightly on a board, closed his eyes, and 
imagined any trip, the pointer would record the trip on 
the blackened paper, though he a be quite uncon- 
scious that his hand had moved at all. He was sceptical, 
but the trial made him a convert, for an imagined trip 
from Franklin Square to the Battery and from thence up 


to Seventy-seventh Street was recorded on the blackened 
paper quite as accurately as could be expected of a hand 
without eyes. A reproduction of a similar record is given 
herewith. It is just such unconscious muscular strain 


this whiclf ennbles the so-called mind-readers, while hold- 
ing your hand, to find the key you have hidden and per- 
form similar feats. With the gullible their feat passes for 
mind-reading, but it really is only ‘‘ muscle-reading,” as 
the automotograph shows clearly enough. , 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


I must not stop to refer here to the technical uses to 
which these instruments will be put, for even now I 
have left myself far too little s roperly to refer to 
that corner of the institute which in a sense includes 
within its scope the work of all the other sections—the 
Department of Anthropology. Pretty nearly anything 
that concerns mankind might be included, directly or 
indirectly, in the science of anthropol hence the 
limits of this department may be substantially what the 
head of the department chooses to make them. As here 
interpreted the scope is wide, for it is intended to apply 
the statistical method to the study of the entire popula- 
tion of the State hospitals, patients and employés alike, 
ag ting something like 25,000 individuals. 

ny investigation that takes into account 25,000 indi- 
viduals is plainly an undertaking of some magnitude, but 
that figure gives only a faint idea of the work here planned. 
To appreciate it fully one must glance at the seven or 
eight different folio sheets on which data concerning each 
individual are to be recorded. A single one of these pro- 
vides for nearly a hundred measurements. Others in- 
quire as to the family history, the individual history, the 
general and special physical and mental conditions, and 
soon. It would take, I should estimate, not far from an 
hour’s time to secure the required data for each indi- 
vidual; to get the entire set would uire at least 
ten years, if one man had it all to do. t one man 
does not bave it all to do; on the contrary, as we 
have seen, there are 150 physicians in the hospital ser- 

vice, between whom the work is divided. exact! 
here appears the value of the method; for the mecends 
that any one of these observers could individually se- 
cure would by themselves be next to worthless, the num- 
ber being too small to afford any safe generalizations; 
whereas when the 150 sets of observations are = to- 
ap- 


tial 


gether and compared, valuable results are sure to 

parent. -Just what these results will be cannot be fore- 
told—else to make the examinations were needless: but 
that they will be of lasting i can hardly be 
doubted, provided of course that the scheme is carried to 
completion. And of that, I may add, there is little ques- 
tion; for Dr. Hrdlicka has an abundant fund of enthu- 
siasm of the kind that is contagious, while the State hos- 
pital service has no dearth of young physicians of energy 
and scientificacumen. The work will take time, of course, 
and not a little labor; but the game is worth the candle— 


if so flippant a phrase may be in connection 
with so serious a subject. 4 ; 
FINAL PURPOSES, . 
While I sat in the Anthropolo t, look- 


ments blind me to the fact that, after all, the 
is primarily an institute of — 
study of disease; and perhaps I cannot 
Bio , ph 
psychology, 
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important sciences in and for themselves ; 
but the institute is concerned with them — 
in so far as they lead to knowledge that will 
be of value in the prevention and cure of in- 
sanity. It is the biology of nerve cells, the 
chemistry of — that affect the brain, 
the psychology of perverted states, and that 
part of anthropology which has to do with 
abnormal man that will ultimately concern 
the students at the institute. You cannot 
draw sharp oa and narrow boun- 
daries, else you 8o limit your view that you 
miss the goal; but the goal itself will not for 
a moment be forgotten. In the end there will 
be less insanity developed and a larger per- 
centage of cures in our asylums because of 
the founding of the Pathological Iustitute— 
else the institution will not have justified 
itself. 

That it will thus justify itself every alienist 
must hope, and I for one believe. No effort 
precisely like this has ever before been made 
anywhere in the world, so far as I know, on 
any such scale. New York has set the pace 
for the whole world in this newest and most 
scientific method of benefiting the insane. as 
France set it a century ago, when Pinel 
struck the shackles from the inmates of the 
Parisian asylums, ‘The wisdom of Pinel 
inaugurated a new éfa in the history of the 
insane; the founding of New York’s Patho- 
logical Institute may mark another and even 
brighter era. I am aware that this sounds 
enthusiastic, but I feel that the subject is one 
that justifies enthusiasin. 


THE FLOOD AT GUTHRIE, 
OKLAHOMA. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


TuHE city of Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, 
has ten thousand inhabitants. who have dis- 
posed themselves over two hills and a wide 
flat valley which lies between. This valley 
is a mile wide, and is traversed by the 
sweeping curves of the Cottonwood River, 
which runs between banks twenty or thirty 
feet = Within the town limits the valley 
was thickly covered with houses, one section 
being given over exclusively to a large colo- 
ny of negroes, who migrated there just after 
the ** Run.” 

North of the negro settlement is the maiu 
thoroughfare connecting the two hills of the 
town; and beyond, the valley widens for two 
miles, until the muddy Cottonwood slips into 
the brackish Cimarron. By April the valley 
is green with waving wheat and fields of 
alfalfa. 

Guthrie has existed but eight years. Pre- 
vious to that it was unbroken prairie, the 
Indians’ husting-grounds. In departing, the 
Indians left behind them traditions of a 
flood in the Cottonwood Valley, but settlers 
disregarded these tales as belonging to Indian 
mythology. 

On April 24a severe rain-storm fell in that 
section of the country, and for two days the 
Cottonwood continued to rise, climbing its 
sieep banks, and flowing with unwonted pow- 
erand rapidity. Noone thought of danger, 
and regarded the swollen stream with curi- 
ous interest as it crept foot by foot up the 
precipitous banks. 

After the rain ceased, the easy-going, in- 
consequent negroes improvised fish-lines, and 
came from shacks and dug-outs to fish. 

Just as the river begun to lower, the coun- 
try was visited with a cloud-burst. During 
the night the water from above came pour- 
ing down the river, and, on reaching the wide 
valley, leaped from its bed, sp over the 
land, and advanced in a solid wall of ae 
water, against which no human being coul 
stand, 

The flood was heard approaching, but the 
sound was not unders save by those on 
the hills, who could look the length of the 
valley and see the tide approaching, devas- 
tating all in its progress. 

The hour was six o’clock in the morning, 
just after sunrise, and most of the ivhabit- 
aunts were asleep in their beds. 

On the hill in West Guthrie a man saw 
from his windows the approaching flood, 
and mounting his horse, rode-swiftly down 
on to the plain, arousing the os in- 
mates of the houses and bidding them flee 
for their lives. He shouted as he went, ex- 
horting every one to run to the hills; but the 
people were dazed and incredulous, and 
many refused to heed the alarm. 

The flood came in two waves, after which 
the water began a steady rise of three feet 
un hour. People took refuge on house-tops, 
und were floated away. They climbed into 
their four-year-old peach-trees, which re- 
fused their weight, or were too small to 
support them long above the rising waters, 
und they fell into the flood. 

The sidewalks, which in this district were 
wll of planks, went floating and whirling 
«bout in the waters, and knocked people 
from their places of refuge. The lar 
bridge further up the stream broke from its 
inoorings and sailed swiftly toward the next 
bridge, which it pushed from its fastenings. 
und the force of the two together carried 
Way the only remaining bridge, thus cutting 
off all communication between the people on 
the hi gh ground and those who were battling 
for li 

Within an hour after those 
safety could see le clinging to trees 
wreckage, appeiltne tet help, and one by one 
dropping into the flood from exbaustion. 
Rafts were hastily constructed for the work 
of rescue, but the force of the current seized 
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them and tossed them down the stream, add- 
ing them to the wreckage of the flood, while 
those who manned them only saved their own 
lives by desperate effort. z 

Notwithstanding this, three brave men 
swam the current and loosened from its 
moorings a pleasure-boat on the opposite 


bank of the river proper, and su ed in 
saving twenty-five persons. Somefwere 
saved by means of a well-thrown t, and 


others on swimming horses. 

All day the rescuers worked, but night 
settled down u the scene, leaving many 
terrified and suffering beings, cold and hun- 
er , With the possibility of death always 

fore them. 

The flood, two miles in width, poured into 
the Cimarron from the level country, carry- 
ing with it the floating wreckage. Those 
watching it from the Santa Fe Railroad 
bridge counted a hundred small houses float- 
ing down the stream during the day. The 
wreckage began to pile itself against the 
supports of the bridge, and the efforts of two 
hundred men were required to protect it and 
to save the lives of many who were conging 
to the floating wood.’ The bodies of those 
who were soar the current will probably 
never be recovered, as the river sweeps on to 
the Arkansas. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly the 
number of the missing. While it will doubt- 
less fall far below the earlier guesses, which 

laced it at about a hundred, privation, in- 
jures, and illness from exposure will doubt- 
cause still further loss of life. 

The water was filled with live-stock, and 


shore. Many horses, after brave efforts, 
reached the land, only to be entangled in 
the invisible meshes of cruel barbed wire 
with which the district is fenced, and which 
the muddy waters concealed. 

The ory loss is placed at $200,000, 
this including the city water-works and in- 
jured vineyards and crops. The business 

rtion of the town and its handsomest resi- 
Jent districts are all on high ground, and so 
escaped destruction, otherwise the property 
losses would have been incalculably greater. 

The flooded district was mainly in the 
negro quarters. These ple have 
in most instances lost the little homes which 
they had secured by years of patient in- 
dustry, representing small money value, 
but all that the owners possessed in the 
world. Many of the negroes lived in dug- 

(Continued on page 500.) 
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FROM 
“POPULAR DENTISTRY” [ee 
BY G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.8. 


TARTAR OR CRUST UPON THE 
TEETH—TREATMENT. 

In its soft state this is of a 
creamy consistency and color, 
accumulating around the necks 
of the teeth, where they enter 
the gums, and if allowed to 
remain any length of time it 
becomes hard and dark col- 
ored, and almost impercep- 
tibly pushes away the gum 
from the tooth, and by insinu- 
ating itself between it and the 
tooth deprives it of its sup- 

rt, and by allowing irritat- 
ag substances to come in con- 
tact with the investing mem- 
branes produces a looseness 
of the tooth and inflammation, 
with its accompanying results. 
This substance also causes a 
bad breath, and by loosen- 
ing the gums from the teeth 
causes them to present often- 
times an unsightly appear- 
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(Continued from page 199.) 
outs, and some of these were still asleep when the flood 
came, and were drowned like animals in a hole. 

Two days after the flood the Cottonwood River was 
back again within its banks and the flooded district near- 
ly dry, but almost unrecognizable by its former inhabi- 
tants. Houses stand in the middle of aeponghtenen, 
sidewalks are gone, and fence-lines are demolished. 

The work of restoration was immediately begun, and 
Guthrie is repairing the injuries of the accident without 
calling upon outside cities for aid, showing the ability 
and independence of the capital city of our youngest 
‘Territory. 


FINGERS AND TOES AT A DISCOUNT. 


Brrrtsu philosophers have of late been somewhat per- 
turbed over what seems a very simple question. They 
cannot agree as to what is the best way to count. Amer- 
icans who have had occasion to use British money will 
not be surprised that some new means of counting should 
be thought desirable.in England. But it appears that 
this phase of the subject is not the one under discussion. 
No thorough-going Briton entertains any doubt as to the 

rfection of the British system of counting money. 
What they do question is whether the decimal system of 
computing other things is the perfect method that its 
French originators thiuk it. 

At first thought it seems as if there could be but one 
answer to that question, the advan of the decimal 
system are so patent. Yet so keen a thinker as Mr. Her- 
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ent system of counting would be superior to this familiar 
one. He calls sitontion to the fact of 100 not being even- 
ly divisible by 8 as an obvious defect, and suggests that 

e number 6b, which is evenly divisible by 2, 8, 4, 5, and 
6, would be in some regards a more satisfactory standard. 
Lord Kelvin, however, upholds the decimal system. 

Of course every one understands that the decimal sys- 
tem has been almost universally a by all peoples 
who have elaborated any system of counting whatever, 
and that the reason for this is that man chances to be en- 
dowed with ten fingers and ten toes. Various ways in 
which primitive peoples name the numerals—as ‘‘a whole 
hand and one” for 6; ‘‘ both hands and one toe” for 11; 
‘‘the whole” for 20, and the like—have afforded great in- 
terest to the ethnologist. But while this. mode of origin 
of the usual method of counting is perfectly understood, 
yet such is the power of custom that the nat y person 
will no doubt find it difficult to rid- his mind of the idea 
that the number 10 differs inherently from the other num- 
bers, and is peculiarly adapted to form the basis of mathe- 
matical systems, Mr. Spencer to the contrary notwith 
standing. 

In any event, when one reflects that the metrical sys- 
tem of computing weights, measures, and distances— 
which, whatever its defects, has obvious advantages over 
the systems it was intended to supplant—has made such 
comparatively slight P in a century, one need have 
little fear of being obliged to learn a new system of count- 
—= our generation. The divisible 60 will find it a very 
difficult task to supplant the orthodox 100, though the 
entire scientific world were to unite with England’s 
greatest living philosopher in singing its praises. 


REAR-ADMIRAL RIOHARD W. MEADE. 


THERE was no better-known naval officer in the service 
than Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, who died unex- 
—, in Washington on May 4. He was not yet sixt 
years old, and though be was retired two years ago at his 
own request, as the result of a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, he was still regarded as 
an officer whose services would be of value and available 
if they were needed. He was born in New York in Octo- 
ber, 1837, and was a nephew of General Meade who com- 
manded at Gettysburg. He was graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1855, and fought gallantly and successfull 
in the civil war. His work on the Mississippi was oft. 
cially commended by Admiral Porter in 1862. His ser- 
vices in command of the Marblehead, off South Carolina, 
in December, 1868, were commended by C:ptain Balch, 
and he was thanked in general orders by Admiral Dahl- 
gren for gallant conduct in the face of the enemy. He 
was again officially thanked by Commodore Palmer for ser- 
vices in Louisiana in January, 1865. He cruised, in 1871-3, 


_in the Narragansett in the Pacific, and was commended 


by the Secretary of the Navy for various important ser- 
vices on this cruise, and particularly for judgment and 
skill in negotiating a treaty with the Samoan Islands. He 
was commissioned Captain in March, 1880, commanded 
the Vandalia in a long cruise of thirty-nine months, and 
was very highly commended by his admiral for efficienc 
asa commanding officer. In September, 1887, he assum 
command of the navy-yard at Washington, and in August, 
1894, of the North Atlantic Squadron. He was retired in 
May, 1895, after forty years’ service. 


bert Spencer does not hesitate to affirm that a quite differ- 
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GOLF NOTES FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
A TALK ABOUT RULES AND CLUBS. 


Wuatever the difference of view between England 
and America in the matter of the propriety of playing for 
club sweepstakes, or for playing a professional with a 
small stake on the result, there are certain questions of 
the rules on which both countries unite in ae an an- 
swer. Mr. Macdonald, captain of the Chicago Club and 
vice-president of the United States Golf Association, has 
written to the present writer on the matter, and the latter 
has communicated the substance of his remarks to Golf, 
the principal golfing paper in Great Britain. The points 
emphasized by Mr. Macdonald as requiring definition re- 
late (1) to the rule authorizing the replacement of a ball 
knocked away by an opponent’s ball, (2) the rule forbid- 
ding the touching of po mar except while taking stance, 
when the ball lies in a bunker, and (8) the rule relating to 
lost ball. There are other points that Mr. Macdonald 
mentions, but they do not reveal in quite such naked sim- 
plicity a need for further elucidation, and the ways of 
supplying the needs are not quite so obvious. 

With respect to the first and last of those rules which 
seem in need of definition, a very simple addition is all 
that either requires. To satisfy the first requirement 
it is only necessary to say that the option of replacement 
shall be exercised before the ball is played, which, after 
the exercise of the option, shall be farther from the hole. 
(It is necessary to insert ‘‘after the option is exercised,” 
because the replacement may alter the relative distances 
of the two balls from the hole.) And with regard to the 
lost-ball rule, Mr. Macdonald’s difficulty being that the 
rule makes no provision for the case of both sides losing 
a ball, it seems only necessary to add that in this event 
the hole shall be considered halved, irrespective of the 
number of strokes that each side may have played. Now 
and again, no doubt, this might work unfairly, when the 
side which had played but two strokes to the other’s twen- 
ty-two should happen to lose the ball, but the supposed 

case would seldom occur—so seldom that it may perbaps 
be a It is impossible to legislate for every 
possibility. 

The rule relating to the touching of sand in a bunker 
no doubt works ie pt now and then—a man may. in- 
advertently carry his club at the trail, and so touch the 
sand with it as he enters the bunker. (Mr. Macdonald 
cites a case in which an opponent claimed the hole be- 
cause the player let his hat drop into the bunker before 
playing out of it.) The remedy for this occasional injustice 

not so readily = as in the other jnstances cited, 
but Mr. Macdonald himself offers a suggestion which 
seems to take all trouble away. His suggestion, most 
simple and efficacious, is that the area within which it is 
forbidden to touch the surface of the bunker should be 
confined to a radius of a club’s length from the ball. It is 
difficult to see how the most uncompromising tory could 
Object to these alterations—which in point of fact are, in 
two cases out of three, —_ further definitions of rules; 
and in the case of the bunker-touching rule, the senti- 
ment of conservatism should really be on the side of the 
alteration, for it isin the nature of a reaction, the old rule 
in respect to the touching of sand having been m less 
stringent, and fully as liberal as Mr, onald’s pro- 


Lately it has happened to the writer to be golfing under 
circumstances which perhaps conduce to a lax view on 
the rules of golf—on the “links,” namely, of Las Palmas, 
in the Grand Canary. It is necessary to put the local de- 
scription within quotation marks to indicate that the name 
is used in metaphorical sense only, and because the term 
- n”—the common designation of inland golf-grounds 
—is still less appropriate. The nature of the soil at Las 
Palmas is of crumbly sun-dried clay. Thus far, as bein 
of clayey nature, the course conforms to the character o 
inland greens, and though giving a full and beautiful view 
of the sea, it lies high above it, and is in no sense a ‘* sea- 
side links.” So far, however, from being aptly described 
by. ‘‘ green,” there is scarcely a blade of verdure on these 
‘“links,” and their special interest lies in the witness they 
bear to the excellence (speaking relatively, of course) of 
the golf that it is possible for such unlikely-looking coun- 
try to afford. 

It is, indeed, a deal better than we often enjoy on some 
of our inland greens, and is played in a climate that, 
both summer and winter, is as near perfection as can be 
conceived. Only, for the reasonable enjoyment of the 
golf, it has been found necessary to take many liberties 
with the rnles—to scrape away stones and crumbs of 
clay around the ball, until the result is virtually to tee 
it, and, except in competitions, to steady the ball by a 
finger held upon it while the earth-working operations are 
in progress. The putting ‘‘ greens,” so to speak of them, 
are good and true, formed by beating down the dried clay 
with a beater until the surface is hard, with a slight coat- 
ing of pulverized clay. . It seems-quite worth while pub- 
lishing the astonishing results that have been achieved 
with such unpromising raw material, if only by way of 
encouragement to other folks who may find themselves 
inclined to despair of constructing a reasonable: golf- 
ground in the arid places of the earth. Of course the 
strange impertinencies perpetrated on the rules are much 
to be regretted, but it is difficult to see how golfing life, 
under the circumstances, could otherwise be tolerable; and, 
after all, we all proceed on the assumption, often rather far- 
fetched, that we play the game for pleasure. 


The celebrated Mr. Jorrocks once propounded the pro- 
digious question, ‘“‘ Who shall advise a man in the choice 
of a wife or an ’oss?” Had he been a golfer, he would no 
doubt have added a golf club to the list of those luxuries 
whose selection it was monstrous presumption to meddle 
with. The fact is that it is all very largely a matter of 
taste. Of course there are such things as bad clubs—bad 
without qualification—clubs with which if a man play de- 
cently it can only be by dint of long use or by virtue of 
some extraordinary personal qualities. Such clubs are 
the badly balan ones, the crooked-shafted ones, the 
hook-nosed ones, and the whole category of cripples, not 
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to tn igen of those which are made of or brittle 
wood, and so have scarcely long enough life to be criti- 
cised. But for the rest there is no hard and fast line to 
be drawn. Short men play with long clubs, weak men 
play with heavy clubs, and. both play well with instru- 
ments apparently so ill-adapted for their physical pecul- 
iarities. But besides these eccentricities we are able to 
trace certain more or less definite changes of fashion in 

olf clubs that have occurred since the game has ceased to 

the exclusive property of Scotland. 

The fashion in vogue is for short and light clubs. This 
is in some sort a return toa fashion of So vogue, 
for there is nothing new under the sun. ugh Philp, the 
master club-maker of a past generation, has handed down 
to us specimens of his craft, which also are light and 
short compared with those which were in general use a few 

ears ago. Yet they differed very much in character 

rom the clubs of to-day, for they were slender-shafted, 
and the heads, instead of bein the round fat shape 
affected by the moderns, were elegantly elongated. It is 
never a gracious thing to be praising our own inventions, 
but it cannot but seem that the round fat shape must be 
right mechanically, for it masses the weight of the head 
behind the point on which the ball is struck. If truth is 
ever obvious, it would appear so here. We think we ma 
claim a definite advance on our golfing forefathers in th 
particular; and, further, experiment has shown that it is 
easier to drive straight with the rather -bulged driver of 
to-day than with the long-faced clu riginally made 
flat, but soon dented, by hitting, into Something of a cres- 
cent-moon figure—of the past. It does not do, as has been 
noted, to be dogmatic in these matters, but “ it 
does seem that shortness and lightness of club tend to 
straight and consistent driving, and however Hugh Philp 
and his contemporaries may have regarded the problem, 
it has come rather as a revelation to the present genera- 
tion that nothing appreciable in length of drive is lost 
shortening the club shaft, and that something appreciable 
in length of drive is- gained by lightening the head. 

It is the latter aspect of the case that strikes the practi- 
cal golfer, who is seldom much of a theorist, as a startling 
novelty, A few years ago the notion in Great Britain 
used to be that the heavier the club the farther it would 
drive, provided the wielder were strong enough to use it 
properly. A fuller experience has seemed to teach us that 
truth Jies nearer the opposite extreme—that the club’s 
driving power is in direct proportion to its lightness, al- 
ways granted that it be heavy oe to overcome without 
trouble the resistance of the ball. The reason is —— 
to a moment’s thought. The length of drive depends 
(given that the ball be struck by the right part of the club 
moving in the right direction) mainly on the speed of the 
club head at the moment of im . 

It is very much easier to make a light head travel fast 
than a heavy head. To illustrate the truth of this by an ex- 
travagant instance, it is easier to make a walking-stick trav- 
el fast than an iron crow bar. Both theory and practice, 
therefore, a 
make our clubs light and short; and, further, experience 
shows that we shall do well not to have too much spring 
in the shafts. It is very open to question whether the 
spring in the ghaft has any effect in the way of added 
length of drive; but it is not open to question at all that it 
has the effect of making the driving less steady and less 
straight. Especially is it important that the shafts of 
clubs intended for approach play up to the hole—of the a 
proaching-iron, the mashie, and the putter—should be st 

e Rigid” is the term which it has become usual of late 
to apply to them, as if the shaft and the iron of the hose 


were 0 get gone This quality in an approaching-club 
is a great 


to steadiness and straightness, and has the 
further merit of pitching the ball deader than is possible 
off a shaft with spring. It certainly appears as if a little 
extra weight were wanted in the heads of clubs like 
brassies and driving-irons, which often have to take the 
ball out of heavy or cuppy lies. A certain weight 
seems necessary, then, to overcome the resistance of the 
earth or coarse herbage in which the ball is embedded. 
But with the driver,which presumably is used only where 
the ball is teed or lies moderately clean, nothing but the 
mere weight of the ball should ever meet the club head in 
the course of the swing. 

In Great Rrituin the use of the iron putter has become 
so universal that the wooden putter is hardly ever seen. 
ene amy. are cases in which it might be used with 
advantage. For running up a — putt over roughish 
ground it is ere weapon than the iron putter, for it 
seems to give the ball a livelier run, with more jump about 
it, enabling the ball to pass lightly over the roughnesses, 
which off the iron putter it would strike more heavily, as 
it travelled more closely to the ground. 

There are folks who find the use of the iron in approach 
almost a counsel of despair. Why will not these poor 


people try a short spoon—the old “‘baffy”? The stroke . 


with the ‘‘ baffy ” is no less deadly than with the iron.’ It 
is a mode of approach that is far less severe on the green, 
and that it is an attractive stroke to watch no one — 
has seen it played by the late Sir Robert Hay can possibly 
deny. No doubt the approach played with cut off the 
iron or mashie will pitch with less run, but the use of'the 
short wooden spoon is only commended to thosé who 
rarely play this iron approach stroke in perfection.’ It 
may be easier to play a very brilliant approach shot off 
iron than off the week. but certainly it is far easier to play 
the stroke heinously badly; to cut behind the ball, so that 
it is but fluffed a few yards into the air, or, in fear of this 
disaster, to fall into the opposite extreme of topping the 
ball along the ground. All these things are so much more 


liable to occur with the iron than with the wood, and the’ 


stroke which is not feasible with the wood, and yet is 
within the achievement of the iron, offers itself ——— 
tively so seldom that the balance in favor of the baffy in 
the hands of nine players out of ten would be heavy in- 
deed. If the indifferent iron-player would only recognize 
this simple truth, a — era would set in both for him- 


self and for the green-keeper. 
Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 


Tue LAKEWOOD OPEN TOURNAMENT marked the vir- 
tual opening of the metropolitan golfing season, for the 
results of the two February meetings (Ocean County Hunt 
and Baltusrol)-are hardly worthy of consideration. Play 
under snow rules and over ava 


y putting-greens may be 


in informing us that we shall do wisely to 
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a healthy exercise, and even an amusing one, but it is 
assuredly not golf, and records so made ought not to 
count in the final summing up of the year’s work. At 
Lakewood the sultry weather and the adamantine hard- 
ness of the turf were disturbing factors, but otherwise 
the conditions were fair for good play. I say fair ad- 
visedly, for even at its best Lakewood is far from being 
an ideal golf course. 

In the first place, there are but nine holes, and two of 
them (the second and the seventh) come under the detesta- 
ble category of ‘‘levellers,” or holes at which it is possible 
to bungle a full shot and yet be on the green in the same 
number of strokes as your opponent who has played per- 
fect golf. It is true that at both of these holes there are 
cop-bunkers to catch a straight-topped ball, but a pulled 
one has still an excellent chance of escape.. Tyng, indeed, 
met with this precise piece of undeserved good fortune in 
playing the second hole on the first round of his finals 
with Toler. He drove the ball along the ground and 
widely to the left, so that with his second he was able to 
cut the corner of the bunker for a straight road to the 
green. As it happened, the result of the play was not 
affected, since Toler had driven into the bunker; but it 
—_ have made all the difference between the winning 

the halving of the hole. The third hole is also 
open to criticism in the position of the only bunker. The 
hole measures 177 yards, and the hazard is placed fifteen 
yards or so in front of the green. To clear it, a player 
must get a carry of 160 yards with his tee shot; and how 
many are there of our amateurs who will back themselves 
to accomplish the feat, when failure means so much? As 
a natural result, one plays up short with a cleek and then 
lofts over, and a hole that should be a pretty constant 
three is converted into a four. But enough of the de- 


merits of the course. As Dr. Johnson said ‘about the - 


dancing bears, it is a wonder that they dance at all; and 
as we drive and putt over the mathematically level 
stretches of the Lakewood country, we may feel properly 
grateful that the golf is as good as it is. 


TWENTY-THREE CLUBS WERE REPRESENTED among the 
starters for the preliminary medal round on Thursday, 
and forty-six cards were returned—a big field indeed. 
There were some familiar names missing, notably W. H. 
Sands, Livermore, Armstrong, and Stoddart, of the old 
St. Andrews contingent. And even more surprising was 
the almost entire absence of the younger element—Cutting, 
Ward, Terry, Bayard, Hollins, Vanderpool; none of whom 
were on hand—a defection presumably owing to the press- 
ure of college duties. But this non-appearance is never- 
theless a matter for regret, for our golf n just this 
younger element for its proper development™ Perhaps 
the coming inter-collegiate tournament may stir things up 
a bit, but it looks as though the colleges were not as yet 
alive to the possibilities of the game. Of the new men 
who did appear, none, with the exception of Robbins 
(St. Andrews), proved dangerous, and Toler was hardly 
at his best when he met him in the first match round. 


THE REAL CONTEST, AS FORESHADOWED by the tame ond 
inary round, was narrowed down to a triangular duel be- 
tween Tyng — County), Toler (Baltusrol), and Fenn 
(Palmetto). Fenn came up from Aiken with the prestige 
of the Southern championship and the advantage of all- 
winter practice, while Tyng and Toler have been having 
it hot and heavy of late over the Baltusrol links, with the 
advantage slightly in favor of the latter. Toler, however, 
ont of an of hens t attack of 
ppe, the battle ro was tween 
and Foun in the seni B the 
not ly good golf, though both men did brilliant 
work at times, and Tyng’s long putting was a great fea- 
ture. But the stroke of the match was Ty08® superb 
brassie shot at the seventeenth hole. His drive had left 
him short of the first bunker (210 yards from the tee), and 
to drive this and the second line of fence @alled for a carry 


of at least one hundred and seventy yards. The Morris — 


County champion was one po two to go, and it seem- 
ed a risky chance to take. t success justifies anything, 
and the workmanlike way in which the shot was brought 
off well deserved the applause that it received. 


TOLER LOST THE FINALS because he could not drive, 
and he was especially weak on his second shots, being 
bunkered no fewer than five times on the outward round. 
But then Tyng _ up a game that was practically un- 
beatable, a couple of short putts being the only serious 
mistakes fairly chargeable against him. He went away 
with a rush, scoring the first four holes in thirteen strokes, 
and showing perfect command of every club in bis set. 
Toler’s game, on the contrary, was of the erratic order— 
lamentable errors, both of judgment and execntion, fol- 
lowed by brilliant recoveries and excellent work on the 
greens. It was a plucky game to watch, but not a win- 
ning qne against Tyng’s machinelike accuracy. 

To sum up, Tyng won his double first (goid medal for 
lowest score in the preliminary medal round, and the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines Cup) by work that was at once brill- 
iant and steady—in a word, winning golf. Unflinching 
nerve, infinite carefulness, and dogged determination are 
the three prominent characteristics of his play, and a man 
possessed of these qualifications will always be a danger- 
ous antagonist in any line of rivalry. Toler ought to be 

laying better than ever before, and as driving has always 
oan a strong card with him, he may have his revenge be- 
fore long. As a'matter of record I append the results of 
the several competitions: 


Lowest scere. in preliminary round—Tyng, 86. Laurel-in-the-Pines 


Cup—Tyng (Morris County) beat Toler (Baltusrol) 3 up and 2 to play. 
Consolation Cup—Larocyne (Shinnecock) beat Bowers (St. Andrews) 
lup. Handicap won by Brown (St. Andrews), 95—12=83. Lowest 
gross score—Tolcr (Ba!tusrol), $8. 


SOMEWHAT AS A RESULT of the Lakewood tournament 
was the thirty-six-hole match which followed quickly be- 
tween Toler and Fenn. Tyng having defeated each at 
Lakewood Icft them/in perplexity as to the better of the 
two, a state of mind quieted only by a practical test. 
So it was arranged to decide the question on the course 
of the Knollwood Country Club. 

Toler had not dove himself justice the previous week at 
Lakewood, and at Knollwood the match was less exciting 
than it might have been had Fenn played in his best form. 
At top form these two are very evenly matched, but Toler 
won easily last week by five up and four to play, making 
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(Continued from page 
some of these were still asleep w flood 
ps adi were drowned like animals in a hole. 

Two days after the flood the Cottonwood River was 
back again within its banks and the flooded district near- 
ly dry, but almost unrecognizable by its former inhabi- 
tants. Houses stand in the middle of eeponghtares, 
sidewalks are gone, and fence-lines are demolished. 

The work of restoration was immediately begun, and 
Guthrie is repairing the injuries of the accident without 


‘calling upon outside cities for aid, showing the ability 


and independence of the capital city of our youngest 
Territory. 


FINGERS AND TOES AT A DISCOUNT. 


Brrtisx philosophers have of late been somewhat per- 
turbed over what seems a very simple question. They 
cannot agree as to what is the best way to count. Amer- 
icans who have had occasion to use British money will 
not be surprised that some new means of counting should 
be thought desirable in England. But it appears that 
this phase of the subject is not the one under discussion. 
No thorough-going Briton entertains any doubt as to the 

rfection of the British system of counting money. 
What they do question is whether the decimal system of 
computing other things is the perfect method that its 
French originators thiuk it. 

At first thought it seems as if there could be but one 
answer to that question, the advan of the decimal 
system are so patent. Yet so keen a thinker as Mr. Her- 
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ent system of counting would be superior to this familiar 
one. He calls attention to the fact of 100 not being even- 
ly divisible by 8 as an obvious defect, and suggests that 

e number 6b, which is evenly divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, would be in some regards a more satisfactory standard. 
Lord Kelvin, however, upholds the decimal system. 

Of course every one understands that the decimal sys- 
tem has been almost universally ss by all peoples 
who have elaborated any system of counting whatever, 
and that the reason for this is that man chances to be en- 
dowed with ten fingers and ten toes. Various ways in 
which primitive peoples name the numerals—as ‘‘a whole 
hand and one” for 6; ‘‘ both hands and one toe” for 11; 
‘*the whole” for 20, and the like—have afforded great in- 
terest to the ethnologist. But while this. mode of origin 
of the usual method of counting is perfectly understood, 
yet such is the power of custom that the ef person 
will no doubt find it difficult to rid- his mind of the idea 
that the number 10 differs inherently from the other num- 
bers, and is peculiarly adapted to form the basis of mathe- 
matical systems, Mr. Spencer to the contrary notwith 
standing. 

In any event, when one reflects that the metrical sys- 
tem of computing weights, measures, and distances— 
which, whatever its defects, has obvious advantages over 
the systems it was intended to supplant—has made such 
comparatively slight eo in a century, one need have 
little fear of being obliged to learn a new system of count- 
jog in our generation. The divisible 60 will find it a very 
difficult task to supplant the orthodox 100, though the 
entire scientific world were to unite with England’s 
greatest living philosopher in singing its praises. 


REAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD W. MEADE. 


THERE was no better-known naval officer in the service 
than Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, who died unex- 
pee Washington on May 4. He was not yet sixt 
years old, and though he was retired two years ago at his 
own request, a8 the result of a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, he was still regarded as 
an officer whose services would be of value and available 
if they were needed. He was born in New York in Octo- 
ber, 1837, and was a nephew of General Meade who com- 
manded at Gettysburg. He was graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1855, and fought gallantly and successfull 
in the civil war. His work on the Mississippi was oft. 
cially commended by Admiral Porter in 1862. His ser- 
vices in command of the Marblehead, off South Carolina, 
in December, 1868, were commended by C:ptain Balch, 
and he was thanked in general orders by Admiral Dahl- 
gren for gallant conduct in the face of the enemy. He 
was again officially thanked by Commodore Palmer for ser- 
vices in Louisiana in January, 1865. He cruised, in 1871-3, 


_in the Narragansett in the Pacific, and was commended 


by the Secretary of the Navy for various important ser- 
vices on this cruise, and cenaeg for judgment and 
skill in negotiating a treaty with the Samoan Islands. He 
was commissioned Captain in March, 1880, commanded 
the Vandalia in a long cruise of thirty-nine months, and 
was very highly commended by his admiral for efficienc 
as a commanding officer. In September, 1887, he assum 
command of the navy-yard at Washington, and in August, 
1894, of the North Atlantic Squadron. He was retired in 
May, 1895, after forty years’ service. 


bert Spencer does not hesitate to affirm that a quite differ- 


ary 
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COCKTAILS | 


‘ 


| MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
} TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. } 
; Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a { 

bottled Cocktail until you have tried the } 
“Club” brand. The principle is correct, the : 
| a ingredients the best, and the result is all that } 
~ ; can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 
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WILLIAMS 
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CAN You TRY ONE FREE? 
CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 


“SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
SENT BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE IF 
YOUR DEALER DOES NOT SUPPLY YOU. 


Ball= Pointed Pens 


Lucsurious Writing! (H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


Shaving Cream, 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, (5 cts. 
Shaving Soap ( Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
J lb.,40c. Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp. 


paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
| am Made of the finest Sheffield rolled l, 
if These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure ; more are of all 4 THE B W LLIAMS C0. 
' and well matured liquors and the mixing } FOR EASY WRITING. — GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


equal to the best cocktails served over any } Shes 

bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 

—Cc curate, they will always be found uniform. ¢ 
AVOID IMITATIONS 

Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining enna ysRALL POIN TED 

and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. z . S2iF 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sol 
$ 39 Broadway, N. Y. ford. Conn. 
20 Piccadilly 


DONEY 16) CLARENCE ST 


$1.20 fer box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York. 
J. B. LipPiNCOTT & CO., 715 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
HOOPER, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk Street, Boston. 
A.C. M‘CLURG & CO., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
BROWN BxkOs., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 


TH TH and have 
AUTOMATIC & lind the oil to be PURE O 


Alwaysready,always 
Aclicious, always pure 
healthful. Spark- 
% ling, effervescent, re- 


Est. 1836. 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. : 


} SMITH & WESSON. Vivifying. A temper- 

dl 15 STOCKBRIDOE ST.. SPRINOFIELD, MASS. for everybody. 
2 ass y all dealers by the bot- 
mn tle and in cases of two dozen 


OLETTES,, 
PARIS 


Won’t Come Off the Roof 


A paint that stays on 15—18—20 years. 
A nt that can’t be changed by heat, 
cold, dampness, dryness, acids or 
alkalies. For roofs, bridges, and all 
exposed metal, wood and brick work. 


DIXON’S 
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ro, THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
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PIANOS 
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SILICA Are the one S 
GRAPHITE P AINT favorite of the oe ECT EUROPEAN PARTIES 
does the best work at the least cost. Has refined leave New York June 26, July 8 and 28. Six to twelve 
twice the covering capacity and wears three weeks’ tours. Strictly first 
—— Artist y class. For particulars 

me nger than any other paint. musical public Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
ealer for our practical literature 502 Bedford Ave., Bre klyn, N. Y. 
NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 

- Jersey City, ¥. J. CAUTION-- The buying public will please not confound the genuine NOISES CU 
om one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. S-0-H-M-E-R DE help when all cise 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. | Co, S58 Bway, for end 
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GOLF NOTES FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 
A TALK ABOUT RULES AND CLUBS. 


Whatever the difference of view between England 
and America in the matter of the prey of playing for 
club sweepstakes, or for playing a professional with a 
small stake on the result, there are certain questions of 
the rules on which both countries unite in —a an an- 
swer. Mr. Macdonald, captain of the Chicago Club and 
vice-president of the United States Golf Association, has 
written to the present writer on the matter, and the latter 
has communicated the substance of his remarks to Golf, 
the principal golfing paper in Great Britain. The points 
emphasized by Mr. Macdonald as requiring definition re- 
late (1) to the rule authorizing the replacement of a ball 
knocked away by an opponent’s ball, (2) the rule forbid- 
ding the touching of es except while taking stance, 
when the ball lies in a bunker, and (8) the rule relating to 
lost ball. There are other points that Mr. ovald 
mentions, but they do not reveal in quite such naked sim- 
plicity a need for further elucidation, and the ways of 
supplying the needs are not quite so obvious. 

With respect to the first and last of those rules which 
seem in need of definition, a very simple addition is all 
that either requires. To satisfy the first requirement 
it is only necessary to say that the option of replacement 
shall be exercised before the ball is played, which, after 
the exercise of the option, shall be farther from the hole. 
(It is necessary to insert ‘‘after the option is exercised,” 
because the replacement may alter the relative distances 
of the two balls from the hole.) And with regard to the 
lost-ball rule, Mr. Macdonald’s difficulty being that the 
rule makes no provision for the case of both sides losing 
a ball, it seems only necessary to add that in this event 
the hole shall be considered halved, irrespective of the 
number of strokes that each side may have played. Now 
and again, no doubt, this might work unfairly, when the 
side which had played but two strokes to the other’s twen- 
ty-two should happen to lose the ball, but the supposed 
case would seldom occur—so seldom that it may perhaps 
be oo It is impossible to legislate for every 
possibility. 

The rule relating to the touching of sand in a bunker 
no doubt works unjustly now and then—a man may. in- 
advertently carry his club at the trail, and so touch the 
sand with it as he enters the bunker. (Mr. Macdonald 
cites a case in which an opponent claimed the hole be- 
cause the player let his hat drop into the bunker before 
playing out of it.) The remedy for this occasional injustice 

not so readily apparent as in the other jnstances cited, 
but Mr. Macdonald himself offers a suggestion which 
seems to take all trouble away. His suggestion, most 
simple and efficacious, is that the area within which it is 
forbidden to touch the surface of the bunker should be 
confined to a radius of a club’s length from the ball. It is 
difficult to see how the most uncompromising tory could 
object to these alterations—which in point of fact are, in 
two cases out of three, os further definitions of rules; 
and in the case of the bunker-touching rule, the senti- 
ment of conservatism should really be on the side of the 
alteration, for it isin the nature of a reaction, the old rule 
in-respect to the touching of sand having been much less 
stringent, and fully as liberal as Mr, onald’s pro- 


Lately it has happened to the writer to be golfing under 
circumstances which perhaps conduce to a lax view on 
the rules of golf—on the “links,” namely, of Las Palmas, 
in the Grand Canary. It is necessary to put the local de- 
scription within quotation marks to indicate that the name 
is used in metaphorical sense only, and because the term 
n’’—the common of inland golf-grounds 
—is still less appropriate. The nature of the soil at Las 
Palmas is of crumbly sun-dried clay. Thus far, as being 
of clayey nature, the course conforms to the character of 
inland greens, and though giving a full and beautiful view 
of the sea, it lies high above it, and is in no sense a ‘* sea- 
side links.” So far, however, from being aptly described 
by. “‘ green,” there is scarcely a blade of verdure on these 
** links,” and their special interest lies in the witness they 
bear to the excellence (speaking relatively, of course) of 
- the golf that it is possible for such unlikely-looking coun- 
try toafford. 

It is, indeed, a deal better than we often enjoy on some 
of our inland greens, and is played in a climate that, 
both summer and winter, is as near perfection as can be 
conceived. Only, for the reasonable enjoyment of the 
golf, it has been found necessary to take many liberties 
with the rnles—to scrape away stones and crumbs of 
clay around the ball, until the result is virtually to tee 
it, and, except in, competitions, to steady the ball by a 
finger held upon it while the earth-working operations are 
in progress. The putting ‘‘ greens,” so to speak of them, 
are good and true, formed by beating down the dried clay 
with a beater until the surface is hard, with a slight coat- 
ing of pulverized clay. . It seems quite worth while pub- 
lishing the astonishing results that have been achieved 
with such unpromising raw material, if only by way of 
encouragement to other folks who may find themselves 
inclined to despair of constructing a reasonable golf- 
ground in the arid places of the earth. Of course the 
strange impertinencies perpetrated on the rules are much 
to be regretted, but it is difficult to see how golfing life, 
under the circumstances, could otherwise be tolerable; and, 
after all, we all proceed on the assumption, often rather far- 
fetched, that we play the game for pleasure. 


The celebrated Mr. Jorrocks once propounded the pro- 
digious question, ‘‘ Who shall advise a man in the choice 
of a wife or an ’oss?” Had he been a golfer, he would no 
doubt have added a golf club to the list of those luxuries 
whose selection it was monstrous presumption to meddle 
with. The fact is that it is all very largely a matter of 
taste. Of course there are such things as bad clubs—bad 
without qualification—clubs with which if a man play de- 
cently it can only be by dint of long use or by virtue of 
some extraordinary personal qualities. Such clubs are 
the badly balan ones, the crooked-shafted ones, the 
hook-nosed ones, and the whole category of cripples, not 
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to s of those which are made of green or brittle 
wood, and so have scarcely long enough life to be criti- 
cised. But for the rest there is no hard and fast line to 
be drawn. Short men play with long clubs, weak men 
ments apparently so ill. or their ul- 
iarities. But besides these eccentricities ar ave able to 
trace certain more or less definite changes of fashion in 


| oe clubs that have occurred since the game has ceased to 


the exclusive of Scotland. 

The fashion in vogue is for short and light clubs. This 
is in some sort a return to a fashion of very ancient vogue, 
for there is nothing new under the sun. Hugh Philp, the 
master club-maker of a past generation, has handed down 
to us specimens of his craft, which also are light and 
short compared with those which were in general use a few 

ears ago. Yet they differed very much in character 

rom the clubs of to-day, for they were slender-shafted, 
and the heads, instead of bein the round fat shape 
affected by the moderns, were elegantly elongated. It is 
never a gracious thing to be praising our own inventions, 
but it cannot but seem that the round fat shape must be 
right mechanically, for it masses the weight of the head 
behind the point on which the ball is struck. If truth is 
ever obvious, it would appear sohere. We think we ma 
claim a definite advance on our golfing forefathers in th 
particular; and, further, experiment has shown that it is 
easier to drive straighf with the rather bulged driver of 
to-day than with the long-faced clubs—originally made 
flat, but soon dented, by hitting, into something of a cres- 
cent-moon figure—of the past. It does not do,as has been 
noted, to be dogmatic in these matters, but gee | it 
does seem that shortness and lightness of club tend to 
straight and consistent driving, and however Hugh Philp 
and his contemporaries may have regarded the problem, 
it has come rather as a revelation to the present genera- 
tion that nothing appreciable in length of drive is lost b 
shortening the club shaft, and that something appreciab 
in length of drive is- gained by lightening the head. 

It is the latter aspect of the case that strikes the practi- 
cal golfer, who is seldom much of a theorist, as a startling 
novelty. A few years ago the notion in Great Britain 
used to be that the heavier the club the farther it would 
drive, provided the wielder were strong enough to use it 
properly. A fuller experience has seemed to teach us that 
truth nearer the opposite extreme— that the club’s 
driving power is in direct proportion to its lightness, al- 
ways granted that it be heavy enough to overcome without 
trouble the resistance of the ball. The reason is apparent 
to a moment’s thought. The length of drive depends 
(given that the ball be struck by the right = of the club 
moving in the right direction) mainly on speed of the 
club head at the moment of a 

It is very much easier to make a light head travel fast 
than a heavy head. To illustrate the truth of this by an ex- 
travagant instance, it is easier to make a walking-stick trav- 
el fast than an iron crow bar. Both theory and practice, 
therefore, agree in informing us that we shall do wisely to 
make our clubs light and short; and, further, experience 
shows that we shall do well not to have too much spring 
in the shafts. It is very open to question whether the 
spring in the ft has any effect in the way of added 
length of drive, but it is not open to question at all that it 
has the effect of making the driving less steady and Jess 
straight. ally is it important that the shafts of 
clubs intended for approach play up to the hole—of the ap- 
the masbie, and the putter—should be stiff, 


Pn ” is the term which it has become usual of late 
to apply to them, as if the shaft and the iron of the hose 
were 0 


is a great aid to steadiness and straightness, and has the 
further merit of pitching the ball deader than is possible 
off a shaft with spring. It certainly appears as if a little 
extra weight were wanted in the heads of clubs like 
brassies and driving-irons, which often have to take the 
ball out of heavy or cuppy lies. A certain weight 
seems necessary, then, to overcome the resistance of the 
earth or coarse herbage in which the ball is embedded. 
But with the driver,which presumably is used only where 
the ball is teed or lies moderately clean, nothing but the 
mere weight of the ball should ever meet the club head in 
the course of the swing. 

In Great Britain the use of the iron putter has become 
so universal that the wooden putter is hardly ever seen. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which it might be used with 
advantage. For running up a — putt over roughish 
ground it is.4, better weapon than the iron putter, for it 
seems to give the ball a livelier run, with more jump about 
it, enabling the bull to pass lightly over the roughnesses, 
which off the iron putter it would strike more heavily, as 
it travelled more closely to the ground. 

There are folks who find the use of the iron in approach 
almost a counsel of despair. Why will not these poor 
Lae ag try a short spoon—the old “‘baffy”? The stroke 
with the ‘‘ baffy ” is no less deadly than with the iron.’ It 


is a mode of approach that is far less severe on the green, 


and that it is an attractive stroke to watch no one who 
has seen it played by the late Sir Robert Hay can possibly 
deny. No doubt the approach played with cut off the 
iron or mashie will pitch with less run, but the use of‘the 
short wooden spoon is only commended to thosé who 
rarely play this iron approach stroke in perfection.’ It 
may be easier to play a very brilliant approach shot off 
iron than off the wood, but a is far easier to play 
the stroke heinously badly; to cut behind the ball, so that 
it is but fluffed a few yards into the air, or, in fear of this 
disaster, to fall into the opposite extreme of topping the 
ball along the ground. All these things are so much more 


liable to occur with the iron than with the wood, and the’ 


stroke which is not feasible with the wood, and yet is 
within the achievement of the iron, offers itself com . 
tively so seldom that the balance in favor of the baffy in 
the hands of nine players out of ten would be heavy in- 
deed. If the indifferent iron-player would only recognize 
this simple truth, a happier era would set in both for him- 


self and for the n-keeper. 
Horace G. HuTCHINSON. 


Tue LAKEWOOD OPEN TOURNAMENT marked the vir- 
tual opening of the metropolitan golfing season, for the 
results of the two February meetings (Ocean County Hunt 
and Baltusrol)are hardly worthy of consideration. Play 
under snow rules and over muddy putting-greens may be 


one This quality in an approacbing-club 
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a healthy exercise, and even an amusing one, but it is 
assuredly not golf, and records so made ought not to 
count in the final summing up of the year’s work. At 
Lakewood the sultry weather and the edamantine hard- 
ness of the turf were disturbing factors, but otherwise 
the conditions were fair for good play. I say fair ad- 
visedly, for even at its best Lakewgod is far from being 
an ideal golf course. 

In the first place, there are but nine holes, and two of 
them (the second and the seventh) come under tlie detesta- 
ble category of ‘‘levellers,” or holes at which it is possible 
to bungle a full shot and yet be on the green in the same 
number of strokes as your opponent who hag played per- 
fect golf. It is true that at both of these holes there are 
cop-bunkers to catch a straight-topped ball, but a pulled 
one has still an excellent chance of escape. Tyng, indeed, 
met with this precise piece of undeserved good fortune in 
playing the second hole on the first round of his finals 
with Toler. He drove the ball along the ground and 
widely to the left, so that with his second he was able to 
cut the corner of the bunker for a straight road to the 
green. As it happened, the result of the play was not 
affected, since Toler had driven into the bunker; but it . 
— have made all the difference between the winning 

the halving of the hole. The third hole is also 
open to criticism in the position of the only bunker. The 
hole measures 177 yards, and the hazard is placed fifteen 
yards or so in front of the green. To clear it, a player 
must get a carry of 160 yards with his tee shot; and how 
many are there of our amateurs who will back themselves 
to accomplish the feat, when failure means so much? As 
a natural result, one plays up short with a cleek and then 
lofts over, and a hole that should be a pretty constant 
three is converted into a four. But enough of the de- 
merits of the course. As Dr. Johnson said about the 
dancing bears, it is a wonder that they dance at all; and 
as we drive and putt over the mathematically level 
stretches of the Lakewood country, we may feel properly 
grateful that the golf is as good as it is. 


TWENTY-THREE CLUBS WERE REPRESENTED among the 
starters for the preliminary medal round on Thursday, 
and forty-six cards were returned—a big field indeed. 
There were some familiar names missing, notably W. H. 
Sands, Livermore, Armstrong, and Stoddart, of the old 
St. Andrews contingent. And even more surprising was 
the almost entire absence of the younger element—Cutting, 
Ward, Terry, Bayard, Hollins, Vanderpool; none of whom 
were on hand—a defection presumably owing to the press- 
ure of college duties. But this non-appearance is never- 
theless a matter for regret, for our golf needs just this 
younger element for its proper development. Perhaps 
the coming inter-collegiate tournament may stir things up 
a bit, but it looks as though the colleges were not as yet 
alive to the possibilities of the game. Of the new men 
who did appear, none, with the exception of Robbins 
(St. Andrews), proved dangerous, and Toler was hardly 
at his best when he met him in the first match round. 


THE REAL CONTEST, AS FORESHADOWED by the prelim- 
inary round, was narrowed down to a triangular duel be- 

tween Tyng (Morris County), Toler (Baltusrol), and Fenn 

(Palmetto). Fenn came up from Aiken with the prestige 

of the Southern championship and the advantage of all- 

winter practice, while Tyng and Toler have been having 

it hot and heavy of late over the Baltusrol links, with the 

advantage slightly in favor of the latter. Toler, however, 

was out of condition from the effects of a repent attack of 

the grippe, and the battle royal was ‘waged between Tyng 
and Fenn in the semi-finals. By strokes the match was 
not particularly good golf, though both men did brilliant 
work at times, and Tyog's long putting was a great fea- 
ture. But the stroke of the match was Tyre superb 
brassie shot at the seventeenth hole, His drive had left 
him short of the first bunker (210 yards from the tee), and 
to drive this and the second line of fence é@alled for aca 

of at least one hundred and seventy yards. The Morris 
County champion was one up with two to go, and it seem- 
ed a risky chance to take. But success justifies anything, 
and the workmanlike way in which the shot was brought 
off well deserved the applause that it received. 


TOLER LOST THE FINALS because he could not drive, 
aod he was especially weak on his second shots, being 
bunkered no fewer than five times on the outward round. 
But then Tyng put up a game that was practically un- 
beatable, a couple of short putts being the only serious 
mistakes fairly chargeable against him. He went away 
with a rush, scoring the first four holes in thirteen strokes, 
and showing perfect command of every club in bis set. 
Toler’s game, on the contrary, was of the erratic order— 
lamentable errors, both of judgment and execution, fol- 
lowed by brilliant recoveries and excellent work on the 


_greens. It was a plucky game to watch, but not a win- 


ning qne against Tyng’s machinelike accuracy. 

To sum up, Tyng won his double first (gold medal for 
lowest score in the preliminary medal round, and the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines Cup) by work that was at once brill- 
iant and steady—in a word, winning golf. Unflinching 
nerve, infinite carefulness, and dogged determination are 
the three prominent characteristics of his play, and a man 

sed of these qualifications will always he a danger- 

ous antagonist in any line of rivalry. Toler ought to be 

laying better than ever before, and as driving has always 
oo! a strong card with him, he may have his revenge be- | 
fore long. a matter of record I append the results of 
the several competitions: 

. Lowest scere. in. preliminary round—Tyng, 86. Laurel-in-the-Pines 
Cup—Tyng (Morris County) beat Toler (Baltusrol) 3 up and 2 to play. 
Consolation Cup—Larocgne (Shinnecock) beat Bowers (St. Andrews) 
lup. Handicap won by Brown (St. Andrews), 95 —12=—83. Lowest 
gross score—Tolcr (Ba)tuerol), $8. 


SOMEWHAT AS A RESULT of the Lakewood tournament 
was the thirty-six-hole match which followed quickly be- 
tween Toler and Fenn. Tyng having defeated each at 
Lakewood Icft them in perplexity as to the better of the 
two, a: state of mind quieted only by a practical test. 
So it was arranged to decide the question on the course 
of the Knollwood Country Club. 


Toler bad not dove himself justice the previous week at 
Lakewood, and at Knollwood the match was less exciting 
than it might have been had Fenn played in his best form. 
At top form these two are very evenly matched, but Toler 
won easily last week by five up and four to play, making 
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tound in ty-nine strokes, and the second, in- 
in eighty-five—a total score of 174: 


Yale ond Ba ard and Vanderpool of Princeton all com-. 
pete, there will be an exciting stru gie for the title, 

It is in the team championship, however, that most in- 


le, Princtton, Columbia, and 
terest lies, for Harvard, Yale 


possibly Pennsylvania are each to be represe 

men, ond with 2 few individual exceptions, very little is 
known of their comparative strength. It will be the first 
inter-collegiate tournament, and somewhat of a revelation 
as to the progress golf has made at the ‘universities. 
Among local golfers there is a feeling that Yale's chances 
of success are the best of the lot, but how much of this 
impression is superinduced by local loyalty, and_ how 
much of it is warranted by the prowess of the New Haven 
players, will not be known until the ending of the pres- 
ent week. 


YALE HAS LATELY PLAYED two matches—one against 
the strong Staten Island Club team, which she lost, and 
another against the Dyker Meadow Club, which she 
won. John Reid, Jr., has thus far shown the cleverest 
game of the Yale team. On the Dyker Meadow links he 
not only defeated his opponent, but established a new 
record of eighty-six strokes for the eighteen holes, the 
previous record of eighty-eight having been made last 
year by so good a golfer as Mr. Daniel Chauncey. Yale’s 
next strongest man seems to be Roderick Terry, Jr., ca 
tain of the tedm, and a player of exceeding promise. W.R. 
Betts and W. B. Smith are, at this writing, sure of places, 
and the remaining two will be chosen from F.C. Havemey- 
er, Craig Colgate, 8. A. Smith, and H. T. Kneeland, Jr. 
Harvard will be represented by a team of whom four 
are good enough to shake the confidence of Yale’s adher- 
ents. If Cutting, Curtiss, Choate, and Captain Gannett 
play as well at Ardsley this week as recently they have 

layed, the contest will be close and interesting. Burden 
is the fifth man, and the other has not at this time been | 
definitely decided upon. 


_ Four or Prrnceton’s TEAM are chosen—Captain W.. 
D. Vanderpool, L. P. Bayard, Jr., P. D. Stockley, and_R. 
H. Poole. Of these Bayard is the best on public per- 
formance, and Vanderpool is known to be very good. 
remaining two positions will be selected from O. W. 
Jackson, J. Stuart, J. I. Blair, W. A.W. Stewart, and F. 
Stur none of whom has a formidable public record. 
Columbia’s team has not been chosen; but judging 
from the number of men playing this year, and the very 
- fair form shown, the six finally determined upon will, 
under Captain Stuyvesant F. Moftris, Jr., make a much 
stronger. team than the one which met Yale last year in a 
dual competition. 

Pennsylvania is not certain of sending a team, and her. 
golfers, one and all, are an unknown quantity. i 
Whatever the outcome of the tournament, each one of 
the competing universities is to be congratulated on 
stimulating interest among undergraduates in this truly 
royal and ancient out-of-door game. We are all glad to 
see it added to the regular list of inter-collegiate contests, 
even though university men have seemed unaccountably 
slow in recognizing its merits. That it will not hence- 
forth languish I am certain. Although the expression is 
a bit time-worn, it is as true now as ever—that once a 
golfer, is to be always a golfer. 


Tue AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP marked 
this year what, if I mistake not, our own championship 
will(to a lesser degree, because we are all younger at the 

) accentuate next September (about the 21st) at 
icago—viz., the success of the younger element. We 
had some forewarning of what the near future is cer- 
tain to develop from this quarter, last year, when the 
two Havemeyer boys—H. O., Jr., and F. C.—beat Tyng 
and Toler, two of the very best of our first class, in the 
open amateur foursomes at Newport; again when Cutting. 
in the amateur championships at Shinnecock, lost his 
round by a narrow margin to Sweny, and subsequently 
won the Officers’ Consolation Cup—after tying Park at 
85; and again, in the same tournament, when Bayard gave 
champion Whigham a close contest in the first match 
round. Since last-autumn all these younger players have 
improved, and others are forth-coming to help make un- 
certain the — in American golfing classification at 
present held by older players. 


“ "THE MOST PROMINENT of the veterans entered for the 
English championships, which had, by-the-way, seventy- 
four entries, ten more than last year, were F. G. Tait, the 
"96 champion; Leslie Balfour-Melville, the title-holder in 
95; John Ball, Jr., winner in ’94, 92, ’90, and ’88; John 
E. Laidley, winner in 91 and ’89; Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the well-known expert, and champion in ’87 and ’86 ; and 
| H. H. Hilton, open champion in ’92 and runner-up in the 
‘amateur event in ’91, 92, and ’96. 

In other words, with the exception of Mr. Anderson, 
who defeated Mr. Laidley for the honor in ’98, all of Eng- 
land’s amateur champions for the last ten years started 
in the 97 tournament. Of these only Mr. Balfour-Mel- 
ville reached the semi-finals. 

In the very first round Ball was defeated by R. Max- 
well, a young player hitherto unknown be oe his home 
links, who in the fourth round also beat Hilton, but suc- 
cumbed in the fifth to James Robb, another young player 
who eventually won the championship by defeating A. 
J. T. Allan, after he had beaten Balfour-Melville. Laid- 
ley was the next ex-champion to have his colors lowered 
by gne of the rising generation of modern golf, and after 
him Hutchinson, Tait, and, after he had defeated the con- 
queror of Tait, Balfour-Melville—the last of the ex-cham- 
pions to survive. 


COLLEGE BASEBALL BEGAN THIS YEAR with some of 
the best work we have ever seen at the opening of the 
season, and although there has been the inevitable loose 
play on occasions that characterizes first games, the gen- 


team, save 


in ’96, Robinson, 


innings. 
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for the first week in May. Not 
failed to'equal expectations, ‘and 
Harvard's exception is not unusual. 

Princeton, as last year, has made the best record for the 
opening weeks, and seems-likely, much more than in "96, 
to hold it. ‘There isa marked difference in the play of last 


eral form is notably 


year's and this year’s Princeton‘nine at ‘this time of the - 


season. Over-confidence last spring ctented loose play 
and errors; we have seen tut littlé of either thus far this 


spring, and congratulate Princeton upon the improvement. | 


OF THE CHAMPION 96 NINE, Titus, catcher, Gunster, 
third base, and Ward, short stop, are the only ones hot re- 
turned. But the team is none the weaker. Kafer easily 
takes Titus’s place, and will likely prove a more valuable 
man before the season isover. Butleris not quite the field- 
er Ward was, but he has been batting so hard that he now 


leads the team. Barrett was doing well at third, but re- . 


cently has fallen off, and may eventually lose his place to 
Sankey, who was beaten out in the race for second by 
Smith. Individually the men have been meeting the re- 
quirements of the play demanded at this period of the 
team’s development. 

None has done peony. and some have exceeded them- 
selves—markedly Kelly, Bradley, Butler, and, of the sub- 
— Jayne and Hildebrand. Wilson is not yet at top 

orm 


As a team the batting is strong, Butler, Kafer, Altman, 
Easton, and Bradley leading, and the fielding excellent, 
but the base-running is poor, and must be greatly im- 
proved. It is not nearly so good as last year. 


THE FIRST TEST OF PRINCETON’ strength came with 
the Cornell game two weeks ago, and although a couple 
of Cornell errors contributed to Princeton's winning score 
(6-2), her success was entirely due to the clean, con- 
sistent work which has cha Princeton this sea- 
son in the field and at the bat. 

But Princeton’s crucial test was last Saturday, when for 
the first time in three years the nine met Brown on the 
latter’s grounds. Brown has put forth a first-class nine 
for several years, and that of this season is no exception. 
It is,in fact, practically the same as represented the col- 
heavy batting right-fielder, be- 
ing the only loss. It is strong at the bat, has a battery of 
Jong experience and more than average skill,and an in- 
field that is probably the best drilled and sharpest playing 
one in college baseball. Brown is very fast and accurate; 
and its dashing work bas resulted in more double plays 
than credited to any of the other teams on its schedule. 
Twice she has defeated Harvard this season by splendid 
all-round work, and she lost to Yale, not because she 
pare poorly, but because Yale more skilfully bunched 

rown pla so strong a nst nD 
as she put up at score 
(11-4) would not have been so large. But the importance 
of the game seemed to weigh heavily u 
steady players, and five errors were charged against 
them in the nine innings. In fact, Princeton looked a 
winner, almost from the start, ce after the thir 
Brown was too"an ‘to the gamié, ab 
the intensity of the desire upset her men. Princeton was 
no doubt equally concerned in the winning, but her team 
ve no similar evidences of the wish, and escaped with 
it two errors. 

Each team had in its most reliable catcher, and used 
both of its strongest pitchers, and in pitching honors 
fell to Princeton, although all were batted somewhat free- 
ly, as was to be expected. Princeton made two runs each 
in the first, second, seventh, and ninth innings, and three 
in the third; Brown made one run each in the first and 
second, and two in the fourth. 


. HARVARD OUGHT TO BE PLAYING a yery strong game, 


but her work lias been weak and listless—a condition 
that seems to suggest either too much work or not suffi- 
cient interest. The result is the same, whatever the cause. 
Of last year’s nine, eight are at present playing, Clarkson, 
the centre-fielder, being the only absentee, and his place is 
filled by Beale, who has seen ‘varsjty baseball service be- 
fore. Thus there are Paine and enna for battery, 
Haughton, Dean, and Stevenson on bases, Chandler at 
short, Rand and Burgess left and right field respectively; 
precisely as they played in’96. Last year the nine opened 
the season weakly, and coutinued so until the second 
Princeton game ; and it looks as though no better record 


is to be made this year. The men have good ball-playing . 


in them, for they finished strongly last year; but it seems 
to take an unnecessarily long time to bring it out. At 
present their best does not seem equal tc finishing better 
than fourth, and unless some settlement to work comes 
very shortly, there is no telling where they will stand at 
the end of the season. 


THE RECORD UP TO THIS WRITING shows two defeats 
by Brown and one by Dartmouth. The playing of Har- 
vard in her recent games has, in fact, been characterized 
by a total inability to bunch hits or to play fast in 
the field or on the bases, while repeated errors have 
thrown away many chances... The team is very feeble at 
the bat, and the base-running is ill-judged and slipshod. 

Individually the battery and out-field are satis actory, 
but Haughton, Stevenson, Chandler, are not up to form. 
Dean has never been a first-class second-base man, but his 
earnestness and untiring fidelity to his work have made 
him a very satisfactory man for the position. He has 
improved somewhat in fielding, but thus far has been 
weak at bat. Harvard has the making of a strong nine, 
but at present there is no snappy team-work or aggres- 
sive play that marks the well- ced nine. The team 
is emphatically slow, and cannot hope to defeat such 
teams as Princeton and Brown while in its present state. 


YALE BEGAN THE SEASON with only four of her last 
year’s team—Keator, centre tield; Letton, first base; Green- 
way, pitcher; Fincke, third base; but she will end the 


year, if I mistake not,-with a stronger nine than the one . th 


of 96. I have not seen at any of the colleges a more 


likely lot of young players than Yale has developed this 


spring, and the best game I have witnessed this season 
was put up by these same youngsters against the 
veteran Brown nine, certainly one of the strongest college 


n her usually . 
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teams in the country; defeated Brown, ‘6-2,: 
bunching their hits, by the cleverest 
‘on‘two occasions, by good battery-work, and by elean, 
sharp fielding. Yale has not shown such form in every 
game this season—in fact, her display generally has been 
‘rather mediocre; all of which is to be somewhat expected 
from‘a team five of whose nine men:are new to the ’var- 
sity. - Wesleyan, Lafayette, and University of Virginia 
have defeated her, but not when she was playing her ful! 
strength and in form. Yale depends again this year on 
Greenway for pitching the important games, though a 
‘substitute of some promise is found in Fearey; who plays 
left field, and is one of the heavy batters of the team. 


THE OTHER BATTERY POSITION is being filled by Bart- 
lett, who, though not so as Murphy, will work into 
an’ acceptable catcher if none better is forth-coming. 
Against Brown he caught a good game, made a safe bit, 
and spoiled it by poorly jud base -running which 
put him out at the home plate. The out-field is good 
with’ Keator, Fearey, and Wallace. but the in-field needs 
a little more snap in its work. The difference between 
tlie Yale and Brown in-fields was most noticeable in their 
New Haven game. Yale’s was very slow in comparison, 
but comparison with Brown’s in-field means comparison 
wens the sharpest in-field on any college team playing ball 

ay. 

_, Camp’s fielding is fairly quick, and of late has been ac- 
curate; he made a type stop and throw to first in the 
Brown e. Hamlin can improve at second in fielding, 
which should be much sharper, and also in his base-run- 
ning. His batting partially makes 8 for other short- 
comings. Hamlin, Keator, Greenway, and Camp, in fact, 
are the heavy hitters of the team, though Fearey is some- 
what entitled to be so classified since the Brown game. 

But the Yale team can in no way be called a heavy- 
hitting one. The fact is that Yale has a team com 
of half old and half new players, none of whom, outside 
of a Keator and Greenway, is a nota performer. 
Bat Brown game showed steadiness at critical points, 
bunched hits, and, on the average, excellent base-running. 
These are the points on which most young teams, and 
many old ones, are weak. Therefore, it seems to me, the 
nine’s exhibition against Brown gives promise of a strong 
team. 


IN BOTH BASEBALL AND TRACK ATHLETICS Cornell is 
sure to make her best showing this year. The nine played 
a first-class game against Princeton, and revealed superior 
work to any done by either Harvard or Pennsylvania. 
In fact, unless the latter does mruch better work than has 
characterized the generality of her games Cornell will 
surely win the first Pennsylvania e onthe 18th. The 
Cornell battery, as it played against Princeton, is very 
strong. A new pitcher has been discovered in Fresh- 
man Bole, who seems to have great possibilities. He 
held ‘Princeton’s heavy batters down to eight hits, which | 
is credit enough for such a youngster. Young makes a 
trustworthy back stop, and his throwing to second kept 
Princeton down to one stolen base. Generally speaking, 

- Cornell played a steady, consistent game. 
and third base men, Kingsley and Cook, do not fill the re- 
uirements of the position, but these places are not yet 
led definitely, and Cornell has time before her next 1m- 
= game to strengthen them, and also to improve her 
tting, which is only fair. 

Cornell's coaching system, ¢. ¢., reliance upon her four 

t captains— Young, ’94; Taylor, ’93; Johnson, ’95; and 

ield, *91—inspires confidence in her ability to strengthen 

the weak spots, and make this year the best all-round 
baseball record in her history. : 


PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS are not so good in track ath- - 
letics as in baseball, but that is largely because Cornell is 
really only just nning the development of a track 
team. There can, of course, be no hope of winning the 

. dual meet with Pennsylvania on the 15th, but there should 
be much encouragement contained in the continued better 
showing Cornell has been making each year for the last 
three. At the recent university games four Cornell rec- 
ords were made—broad jump, by Becker, 21 ft. 1 in.; 220 
yards, by Daniels, shot, by Lueder, 37 ft. 3 in. ; mile 
walk, by Zeller, 7 m. 22 s. 

Cornell seems to have no possible first-place winners 
against Pennsylvania, unless it be Daniels and Thomp- 
son, who have done 10} s. for the 100 yards; Daniels, 22} s. 
for the 220; Taylor, who does 51 s. in the quarter; and 
Powell, who last Saturday cleared 6 ft. 2 in. in the high 
jump. If cnn sprinter, Hoffman, is in form, 

owever, there will be small.chance for Cornell winning 
five points in either the 100.or 220. yard dash. 

The Cornell-Syracuse track meet on Saturday, won. by 
Cornell, 66 to 46, was made especially notable by the sur- 
prisingly strong showing of Syracuse. In fourteen events 
they won six first and four places, revealing two 
exceptional men in C. D. Whittemore and H. G. Lee. 
Whittemore won the 100 yds. in 10s., the 220 yds. in. 222 s., 
and the broad jump at 22 ft.1in.; while Lee, in addition 
to finishing a close second in the first, and a good third in 
the second, captured the 440 yds. in 50% s., and the pole 


~ vault at 10 ft. 


SoME OF THE SURPRISES promised for the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania track games eventuated last Saturday. 
Harvard won by only two points (57 to 55), on a foul com- 
mitted by Orton, which lost him the place in the half-mile. 
But for that the score would have been a tie at 56 points. 
Pennsylvania revealed oe and unexpected strength. 
“fie man equailed his record, and several surpassed 
it. Hoffman did the 100 and 220 in 10s. and 22 s., Winsor 
the high ms in 6 ft. 23 in., Remington the broad in 22 ft. 
Sin. Of Harvard, Hollister did great work, winning the 
= = the s. E. H. Clarke out- 

> saved the da 
40 ft. 44 in. 
arvard scored six firsts, nine seconds, and eight third 
Pennsylvania's eight firsts, five and 
8. 


Harvard's showing nst P lvania rednees her 
chances of winning nst Yale. They are still a trifle 
the better, but it is really a flip of a coin as to the winner. 
It looks at this writing like the most even meeting the 
two have had. CasPaR WHITNEY. 


*““TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL.” —ILLusTRATED FROM INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS.—8vo, CLOTH, ORNAMENTAL, $1 25. 
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Fi ING INTEREST CENTRES for the moment on t 
inter-collegiate team and individual cham- 
pionships to be played on the 12th, 18th, and 14th of this 
month on Glub links. The individual cham- 
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Wonder 


& whether it is profitable to handle a ma- 
chine that lists below $100.00, Look at 
& the 97 PATEE, highest grade only, at 
» $60.00; made of the finest material 
& throughout, with standard lines, narrow 
» tread, large balls, in fact, all up-to-date 


S improvements, and the handsomest finish 


2 on any machine; absolutely and liberally 3 
§ guaranteed. Write for catalogue and 
terms to agents. 

: Peoria Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
PEORIA, ILL. 


“Search-Light” 
Always Bright. 


The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blew out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Send for Catalog BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
No. 199 


CYCLOMETER 
Answers accurat+ly. 


neatest, and 


Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all reliable dealers. 
BOOKLET FREE 

VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, 


~ SBICYCLES 


HARPER'S 


PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 


BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $2 00 a Year 


Crescent. 


those who ride 


Crescent 


truly a May pleasure. 


everywhere. 


NEW YORK, 


(DURING the best bicycle month 

of the year, ride the finest, 
most popular Bicycle for '97, the 
There” is unexpected 
pleasure this year in store for 


Bicycles. 


Crescent ‘97 Models now on 
exhibition at Crescent Agencies 


‘97 CATALAGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Western Wheel Works. 


are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. The ‘96 model, greatly 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. For those who 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 
can be found. Perfect bearings, beautiful finish and the acme of 
mechanical skill. The price is $100. Send for a Catalogue. 


INDIANA BIGYELE @O., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Stop that Noise 


B= 7, BRUSH-TOP 


The Perfect Chain Lubricant 


graphite, that creeps into ts 
coats the chain so that it will not catch dust 
soiling your hands. Of all cycle dealers, 
or a tube by mail for 9S cents. 


BERRANG @ ZACHARIAS, 


“BROOKS” 


SPRING | PosT 
_The Original. The Best. Thousands in 
all jolt and Ja Fits 


Sealer doa: lb om 


MAKE, 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary 


Pucumatc (EVERY 
Byaienic POPULAR 
STYLE 


changeable of Cycle Saddle in a quality 

above the standard of all others. 
Illustrated Catalogue, showing 
60 styles, sent free. 


a 


To BE IN GET 


Push the button, turn, and when you let go the wick f 
is locked automatically. z 


not sold dealer. don't take substitute, we 
SEND POR PRETTY BOOKLET, FREE. 
MATINEWS & WRLARD MIG. COMPANY, + 
Murray St., N.Y. Factories: Waterbury, Cons. 


RIDE 


MO? (ARCH 


EARN a BICYCLE 


. Good as NEW. 


Write at once fer our special offer. 
0. G. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, 


created cle con- 
struction, a new sta and 


Wercester Cycle Mfg. Co., New York. j 
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are made by the ; 
| Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
| 
Made with a finish and degree : 
of perfection that makes wheeling 
“SRARGH } > ATTACHMENT 
BICYCLE HEAD. 
How Far | | 
\ 6O | | 
made possible by a sav- | 
ing in the cost of new | | | : 
machinery. 
Tandems, $100 | | 
Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles | 
$45, $40, $35 | 
Simple, durable machines of fine work- ee 
manship and handsome finish. 
Guaranteed for one year. 
CRAWFORD MFG. €O. 
Send for Catalaue. Hagerstown, Md, = Prise, | NEW-YOF 
$32 | 
| : — | : AW) Special Clearing Sale. 
An. 
i | A | 
Luxury Saddle Co., 292 Bway, ¥. City APEX 


